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FRENCH AND’ ENGLISH 
AT TABLE. 
By Mrs. Fenwick MILLER. 

Woo first impressed on and ingrained in the 
minds of Englishmen that Frénch women are 
far better cooks than English ones? The 
notion is a prevalent one, and the less a man 
knows about the French style of living, the 
more sure he is that he is an unfortunate 
creature to have to put up with an‘ English 
cook. The English wife is the chief sufferer 
under such animadversions on the part of her 
master. In the discussions on the shortcomings 
of the sex which London papers generally intro- 
duce as an attraction for the dull season, it is 
the commonest complaint that English wives 
are not clever cooks. The middle-class hus- 
bands and young working men who support 
those discussions (nine-tenths of them being 
utterly ignorant of the domestic life of the 
French) are full of complaints that English 
wives do not cook like French ones. To be 
cooked for seems to be the one aim with which 
many men get married. To them a wedding 
is simply the engagement of a permanent cook. 
They get tired of that cook, and then they wish 
they were Frenchmen. 

Now it is to be observed that if is not with 
any such comparisons or on any such basis that 
the men have gone a-courting. Many and 
various are the forms in which men propose, 
but they never say candidly, ‘‘ My dearest, will 
you be my life-long cook?” Far less do they 
say, ‘* Will you unite your fate to mine in order 
to cook for me as economically and tastefully as 
a French woman?” No, they never even 
mention this important, this one essential point. 
Courting is all kisses, and talk of love and 
devotion, and longing for the happy day when 
they shall be always together, and so forth. The 
kitchen is not mentioned. It must seem hard 
to the poor girls to find out presently that the 
really genuine and lasting feature of the situa- 
tion was not even hinted at when the proposal 
was still theirs to take or to leave. 

But I suppose that young men would claim 
that it is well understood that the love and 
kisses are only émbroidery, and that a woman 
knows well enough that to be housekeeper for a 
well-to-do husband, and to do menial work for 
& poorer one, is the true engagement of 
marriage. No doubt every bride of ordinary 
sense, with her eyes more open than a new- 
born kitten’s, must know that well enough. 
But what she cannot know is that her bride- 
groom is going to complain that she does not 
keep house or do cooking in the same way as if 
she were a Frenchwoman. 

Let the truth be told on the matter. It is 
that Englishmen will not eat like Frenchmen ! 

French cookery is all sauce and no substance ; 


There is the actual case in a nutshell. And it is 
so because the people love to have it so. When 
Englishmen will eat as Frenchmen eat, English 


occasion. At present, I should pity an English 
wife who tried to feed her husband as a French 
wife of the same station in life feeds hers. There 
would be a revolt on the English husband's part | 


of a vigorous character that might end in 
actual smashery. 

If only Britons would consent to make such 
a change, it would be an advantageous arrange- 
ment for thé professional cooks; and it would 
allow of refined ladies taking a more active part 
in their own cooking. A French kitchen is more 
cleanly, cooler, and easier to manage than an 
English one—and this depends on the style of 
living. 

Our big roasts and heavy pies demand large 
coal fires, and huge and heavy saucepans, and 
these mean labour, smoke and dirt. The French 
dainty dishes, made all of sauces and flavours, 
are concocted over small and cleanly charcoal 
fires, and are thence able to be cooked in vessels 
of bright copper that shine like gold. There 
is no smoke from these charcoal fires, and no 
excessive heat. In fact, to cook on an ordinary 
French middle-class household charcoal range 
is only like standing at a neat dresser. The 
English cook has to endure the penance of 
leaning over a hot, dirty and smelly fireplace— 
for such is a fair description of even the coal- 
burning kitchener of the modern English 
kitchen, and our old-fashioned open ranges are 
even worse. The English cook’s pots are heavy, 
and are black with smoke. The difference 
extends to the cleaning the kitchen and its 
utensils ; the dirty soot-grimed articles that the 
preparation of an English dinner leaves to be 
cleaned and cleared away, are far more trouble 
and distress than are the French ones. 
All this tells, mind you! It makes clever 
and refined young working women more 
unwilling here than they are in France to 
undertake the career of a cook, and so leaves 
the mistress less capable instruments to carry 
out her orders, as well as making it more diffi- 
cult for her to do kitchen work with those 
hands of her own that her husband will not 
expect to see grimed and roughened as she sits 
at the head of his table. All these matters are 
of consequence, though little understood by the 
critics of the English wife, as a rule. 

We are full of delusions about each other, we 
people of different races and diverse habits. 
The French restaurant keepers cannot be per- 
suaded but that all English people live on beef- 
steaks in what they elegantly call ‘ bleeding” 
condition. Our insular imagination leads our 
untravelled youth to suppose that French ceok- 


ing makes substantial meals out of scraps and | 


waste matters. Now, it is true that most of us 
prefer underdone beef, but yet we do not like 
it raw; 
often made out of what we should almost 


waste, but then it is not a dish that an English- people in an English houschold—servants as 


man would accept for a meal. 


Frenchmen, whether from their race or their 


| climate or their greater difficulty of making 
English cookery is all substance and no sauce. | 


money, are much less solid and heavy eaters 
than our own nation. An ordinary French 
middle-class family begin a meal with a vast 


| quantity of a thin pale soup, that is generally 
wives will no doubt rise—or descend—to the | 


mere hot water flavoured tastily. Of this, they 
will contentedly consume something like a pint, 
and therewith they swallow vast quantities— 
yards—of bread. Then may come a small bit 
of fish in a large portion of sauce—flavoured 


and it is true that a French dish is | 


and thickened water again—and with it a lot 
more bread. Then a tiny, teeny, weeny scrap 
of meat, smothered in sauce again—the same 
sauce, slightly varied in flavour—and the meat, 
four days out of five, that which has been boiled 
to make the soup. Lots more bread goes down 
with this, for the Frenchman does not have 
vegetables, as a rule, with that bit of meat—the 
vegetables come on next, a plate in themselves, 
so that more bread may be eaten with them 
and the flavour may be fully tasted to the 
prolongation of the meal at no greater expense. 
By this time the diner is getting satisfied—on 
what? Why, chiefly on bread and flavoured 
water. Then he has his salad, a bit of fruit, and 
his little cup of coffee; and he is filled and 
thankful. He has dined with more sapience 
and flavour than his English brother. 

Now, his English brother does not mind 
sharing such a light and highly-flavoured meal 
for a time or two; but, my dear British wife, 
you and I know well enough that if we served 
him up such a dinner day after day, he would 
soon avouch that we were starving him, and 
declare that if we could not give a man enough 
to eat he had better dine out, and that the 
money we spent on that new gown had better 
have gone to make a meal for a hungry husband 
—and there would be a general dissatisfaction 
and commotion that would be really distressing. 

A good solid portion of meat is an absolute 
essential to the English idea of a dinner. If we 
eat soup, we want it to be either thick or meaty 
in flavour; not at all the sort of thing that can 
be made out of yesterday’s leavings put in the 
stock-pot or the liquor in which to-day’s meat 
has boiled. Puddings, expensive and not filling 
dishes, are also a necessary furnishing part of 
an Englishman’s notion of a dinner. In a word, 
he would never feel fed at all on the diet of a 
Frenchman of his own rank ; he is an English- 
man, and he wants to be cooked for in an 
English fashion. If he says otherwise, it is only 
his ignorance ! 

I am afraid that what a man really means, 
when he goes on “ that-a-way,” is that he wants 
to have both the solidity of an English dinner 


| and the flavour and variety of a French one. 


He does not realise, however, what is the 
literal truth, that this means double the ex- 
pense of living in the ordinary way of either 
nation. 

The economy of material in a French m‘nage 
|of the poorer middle class is extraordinary. 
|-Bread is truly there the staff of life. It is much 
nicer and lighter bread than we get in England, 
| yet it is the fact (for I have tested it) that 


well as masters—really prefer their heavy and 
spongy native bread, of which, however, they 
eat only a third or fourth as much in a day as a 
French person does of his superior article. 
Bread is a cheap food, and to really subsist on 
that allows a pecuniary margin for the more 
tasteful elements of food preparation. It 
allows, for one thing, of the cost of butter, in 
which the French finish the cooking of most 
vegetables, and with which they baste fowls 
and make sauces, in a manner that would be 
considered very wasteful in England. Vies and 


164 
solid flour-and-suet puddings, again, are rarely 
seen in the French bill of fare, and the raw 
fruit and salad and omelettes that they use to 

. finish up the meal instead are really cheaper 
than our heavy “sweets.” The error of the 
British grumbler is in overlooking these 
details, and supposing that he can have 
the French cooking and the English sub- 
stance both together at the price of one. 
He cannot; but when Englishmen are ready 
either to eat like Frenchmen, or to double 
the housekeeping allowance of each home, 
I feel no doubt that English wives will 
rise to the skill of either flavouring up nothings 
to eat with bread, or supplying both light and 
heavy dishes at the double cost. 

The French working classes are parsimonious 
to the last degree about their food. Really, 
you know, when you think of it, bread and 
cheese and an onion (or garlic)—the onion is 
what the English yokel would leave out and 
the French one never—is in truth a tasty and 
sufficient meal on a hot day. If it be cold 
weather a little fire will turn the bread and 
onion at once into soup—only the bread and 
onion ; and the cheese remains to eat with the 
bread that is not needed to put in the pot to 
thicken the soup. A big bowl of some cheap 
vegetable, always attended by bread, and 
a handful of fruit, is another popular dinner 
amongst the French peasantry. The notion 
that they live better in any way than their 
peers in England is a pure delusion; the exact 
reverse is the truth, 

On the other hand, it stands to reason that 
the French, both men and women, are far 
better cooks when it is needful “to make 
something out of nothing’ than our race are 
It is only an extension of their daily practice. 
They are always doing it, and naturally they do 
it well when it is an exaggerated necessity. 
Thus, in war, a French soldier will make a 
tasty dish for himself out of what his British 
brother would look hopelessly at as almost 
rubbish. I fancy that it was Dr. Russell, in 
his famous Times letters from the Crimean 
war, who first called attention to this fact. We 
have learned something since that; and though 
the British race will never be content to live az 
the French one does, till the character of the 
two nations is identical, we have learned from 
them the value of soup, the use of flavourings, 
and the art of not despising small things in 
savours and materials. Perhaps they have 
learned from us that a joint is a good thing if 
one can afford it, and that meat is more 
nourishing if the juices of it be not entirely 
abstracted before eating, and so we are nearer 
to one another than once we were in our 
cuisines. 

But it is an amusing fact that the essential 
difference between the English and French 
modes of diet is as old as the records of history 
allow us to peer into the matter. An ancient 
tract by Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, who 
died in 1575, incidentally gives an anecdote in 
which this fact is brought out in delightful 
style. ; 

There came an ambassador from France, says 
the Archbishop, to King Henry the Eighth, and 
he was entertained by the Lords of the Council. 
Now, the Frenchman could speak English, or 
rather, such was his own impression; and the 
others at table, by paying great attention, made 
shift to understand him. But they were not 
pleased with the matter of his discourse, for it 
consisted partly of boasting of his own linguistic 
acquirements, and partly of condemning loud 
and long “the gluttony of Englishmen which 
devoured so much victual in their land.” 

Amongst the company_was the aged Earl of 
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Shrewsbury, who had in his time been a great 
warrior, and was now a sufferer from a palsy 
that he had gained by lying abroad in the tented 
field. The Frenchman was pleased to be 
annoyed at the indifference to his talk shown 
by the old Earl, and by his shaking head and 
hands; so my Lord from France must needs 
pick out the old man for his special attention. 

‘* What an honour it were for yonder noble- 
man,” said he, “‘ if he could speak the French 
tongue; surely to sit so is a great lack of his 
nobility.” ; 

The old deaf Earl remained impervious, but 
one of the young men of the company went 
along to him and repeated to him the substance 
of the French guest’s complaints—how he 
grumbled that Englishmen could not speak 
French, and that they ate too much. Let the 
Archbishop tell the rést of the story in his own 
words :— 

‘* When he heard it, where before his head, by 
reason of his infirmity and great age, was 
almost grovelling on the table, he roused himself 
in such wise that he appeared in length of 
body as much as he was ever in all his life 
before. And, knitting his brows, he laid 
his hand on his dagger and set his countenance 
in such sort that the French ambassador 
changed countenance wonderfully. ‘Saith the 
French fellow so?’ saith he. ‘ Marry, tell that 
French dog, by sweet St. Cuthbert, if I knew 
that I had but one pestilent French word in my 
whole body I would take my dagger and dig it 
out; and tell that tawny rascal again that how- 
soever he hath been hunger-starved at home in 
France, if we should not eat our beasts and 
make victual of them, they would increase so 
fast on our soil that they would make victual of 
us and eat us up.’ When these words were 
repeated again to the French guest, he spoiled 
no more victual at the dinner after that, but 
drank wondrous oft, and his eyes were never 
off the Earl of Shrewsbury all the dinner after 
while.” ' 

We may fairly infer that habits of so ancient a 
standing as this must be ingrained in the very 
bones of the two nations, and that there is no 
prospect at all of the absolute assimilation of 
French and English in the cuisine. 


SERVANTS’ CUSTOMS. 


Tue habits of servants in large houses and 
the strict observance of etiquette give rise to 
some very curious customs. There are three 
grades of servants, named “kitchen,” “hall,” 
and ‘“‘room,” after the places in which they 
take their meals. At the bottom of the scale is 
the kitchen, which is the dining place of the 
kitchen and scullery maids. Next comes the 
servants’ hall, where the footmen and house- 
maids take all their meals, and where the butler 
an@ valet and the other “ upper” servants dine. 
And, lastly, there is the housekeeper’s or cook- 
housekeeper’s ‘‘ room,”’ where tea and breakfast, 
and amiing after dinner are served to the 
“upper” servants. Laying the cloth in the 
housekeeper’s room for this special pudding 
course, is, it seems, often a domestic diffi- 
culty. It is nobody’s work, and kitchen- 
maids, stillroom - maids, under housemaids, 
steward’s boys and odd men all in turn 
deny that the responsibility is theirs. Some- 
times the direct intervention of the mistress of 
the house is necessary to determine whose duty 
it should be. During the meat course in the 
‘“‘hall’’ propriety forbids any conversation, and 
it is not until the lower servants are left by 
themselves that their tongues are loosened, and 
similarly the upper servants do not talk until 
(carrying their plates and glasses with them) 
they reach the housekeeper’s room. The maid 
of a visitor ranks, of course, with the upper 
servants. She is addressed not by her own 
name, but by the surname or title of her 
mistress. 
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MARY WOLLSTONE- 
CRAFT’S 


“VINDICATION OF THE RIGHTS OF 
WOMEN” (Published 1798). 


CHAPTER ITI. 


THE worthy Dr. Gregory fell into a similar 
error. I respect his heart; but entirely dis. 
approve of his celebrated Legacy to his 
Daughters. 

He advises them to cultivate a fondness for 
dress, because 9 fondness for dress, he asserts, 
is natural to them. I am unable to compre. 
hend what either he or Rousseau mean, when 
they frequently use this indefinite term. If they 
told us that in a pre-existent state the soul was 
fond of dress, and brought this inclination with 
it into a new body, I should listen to them with 
a half smile, as I often do when I hear a rant 
about innate elegance. But if he only meant 
to say that the exercise of the faculties will 
produce this fondness—I deny it. It is not 
natural, but arises, like false ambition in 
men, from a love of power. 

Dr. Gregory goes much further; he actually 
recommends dissimulation, and advises an 
innocent girl to give the lie to her feelings, and 
not dance with spirit, when gaiety of heart 
would make her feet eloquent without making 
her gestures immodest. In the name of truth 
and common sense, why should not one woman 
acknowledge that she can take more exercise 
than another ? or, in otber words, that she has 
a sound constitution; and why, to damp inno- 
cent vivacity. is she darkly to be told that men 
will draw conclusions which she little thinks 
of ?—Let the libertine draw what inference he 
pleases; but I hope that no sensible mother 
will restrain the natural frankness of youth by 
instilling such indecent cautions. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ; 
and a wiser than Solomon hath said, that the 
heart should be made clean and not trivial 
ceremonies observed, which it is not very diffi- 
cult to fulfil with scrupulous exactness when 
vice reigns in the heart. 

To gain the affections of a virtuous man, is 
affectation necessary? Nature has given 
woman a weaker frame than man; but, to 
ensure her husband’s affections, must a wife, 
who by the exercise of her mind and body 
whilst she was discharging the duties of a 
daughter, wife, and mother, has allowed her 
constitution to retain its natural strength, and 
her nerves a healthy tone, is she, I say, to 
condescend to use art and feign a sickly delicacy 
in order to secure her husband’s affection? . 
Weakness may excite tenderness, and gratify 
the arrogant pride of man; but the lordly 
caresses of a protector will not gratify a noble 
mind that pants for, and deserves to be 
respected. Fondness is a poor substitute for 
friendship ! 

In a seraglio, I grant, that all these arts are 
necessary; the epicure must have his palate 
tickled, or he will sink into apathy; but have 
women £0 little ambition as to be satisfied with 
such a condition? Can they supinely dream 
life away in the lap of pleasure, or the languor 
of weariness, rather than assert their claim to 
pursue reasonable pleasures and render them- 
selves conspicuous by practising the virtues 
which dignify mankind? Surely she has not 
an immortal soul who can loiter life away 
merely employed to adorn her person, thut she 
may amuse the languid hours and soften the 
cares of a fellow-creature, who is willing to be 
enlivened by her smiles and tricks, when the 


| serious business of life is over. 
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Besides, the woman who strengthens her 
body and exercises her mind will, by managing 
her family and practising various virtues, become 
the friend, and not the humble dependent of her 
husband; and if she, by possessing such sub- 
stantial qualities, merit his regard, she will not 
find it necessary to conceal her affection. 

Nature, or, to speak with strict propriety, 
God, has made all things right; but man has 
sought him out many inventions to mar the 
work. I now allude to that part of Dr. Gregory's 
treatise, where he advises a wife never to let 
her husband know the extent of her sensibility 
or affection. Voluptuous precaution, and as 
ineffectual as absurd. Passion, from its very 
nature, must be transitory. To seek for a 
secret that would render it constant, would be 
as wild a search as for the philosopher's stone, 
or the grand panacea ; and the discovery would 
be equally useless, or rather pernicious, to man- 
kind. The most holy band of society is friend- 
ship. It has been well said, by a shrewd satirist, 
‘“‘ that rare as true love is, true friendship is still 
rarer.” 

This is an obvious truth, and the cause not 
lying deep, will not elude a slight glance of 
inquiry. 

Love, the common passion, in which chance, 
and sensation take place of choice and reason, 
is, in some degree, felt by the mass of mankind ; 
for it is not necessary to speak, at present, of 
the emotions that rise above or sink below love. 
This passion, naturally increased by suspense 
and difficulties, draws the mind out of its 
accustomed state, and exalts the affections; 
but the security of marriage, allowing the fever 
of love to subside, a healthy temperature is 
thought insipid only by those who have not 
sufficient intellect to substitute the calm tender- 
ness of friendship, the confidence of respect, 
- instead of blind admiration, and the sensua 

emotions of fondness. 

This is, must be, the course of nature, friend- 
ship or indifference inevitably succeeds love. 
And this constitution seems perfectly to 
harmonize with the system of government 
which prevails in the moral world. Passions 
are spurs to action, and open the mind; but 
they sink into mere appetites, become a personal 
and momentary gratification, when the object 
is gained, and the satisfied mind rests in enjoy- 
ment. When the lover is not lost in the 
husband, the dotard, a prey to childish caprices 
and fond jealousies, neglects the serious duties 
of life, and the caresses which should excite 
confidence in his children are lavished on the 
overgrown child, his wife. 

In order to fulfil the duties of life, and to be 
able to pursue with vigour the various employ- 
ments which form the moral character, a master 
and mistress of a family ought not to continue 
to love each other with passion. I mean to say 
that they ought not to indulge those emotions 
which disturb the order of society, and engross 
the thoughts that should be otherwise employed. 
The mind that has never been engrossed by one 
object wants vigour—if it can long be so it is 
weak, 

Supposing, for a moment, that the soul is not 
immortal, and that man was only created for the 
present scene,—I think we should have reason 
to complain that love, infantine fondness, ever 
grew insipid and palled upon the sense. Let us 
‘eat, drink, and love, for to-morrow we die, 
would be, in fact, the language of reason, the 
morality of life; and who but a fool would part 
with a reality for a fleeting shadow? But, if 
awed by observing the powers of the mind, we. 
disdain to confine our wishes or thoughts to 
such a comparatively mean field of action, that 


only appears grand and important, as it is 
connected with a boundless prospect and 
sublime hope, what necessity is there for false- 
hood in conduct, and why must the sacred 
majesty of truth be violated to detain a deceitful 
good that saps the very foundation of virtue ? 

Let the honest heart show itself, and reason 
teach passion to submit to necessity; or, let 
the dignified pursuit of virtue and knowledge 
raise the mind above those emotions which 
rather embitter than sweeten the cup of life, 
when they are not restrained within due 
bounds. 

Of the same complexion is Dr. Gregory's 
advice respecting delicacy of sentiment, which 
he advises a woman not to acquire, if she have 
determined to marry. This determination to 
marry, however, he calls indelicate, and 
earnestly persuades his daughters to conceal it, 
though it may govern their conduct—as if it 
were indelicate to have the common appetites 
of human nature. 

Noble morality! and consistent with the 
cautious prudence of a little soul that cannot 
extend its views beyond the present minute 
division of existence. If all the faculties of 
woman's mind are only to be cultivated as they 
respect her dependance on man; if, when a 
husband be obtained, she have arrived at her 
goal, and meanly proud, rests satisfied with 
such a paltry crown, let her grovel contentedly, 
scarcely raised by her employments above the 
animal kingdom; but, if, struggling for the 
prize of her high calling, she look beyond the 
present scene, let her cultivate her under- 
standing without stopping to consider what 
character the husband may have whom she is 
destined to marry. Let her only determine, 
without being too anxious about present happi- 
ness, to acquire the qualities that ennoble a 
rational being, and a husband may shock her 
taste without destroying her peace of mind. 
She will not model her soul to suit the frailties 
of her companion, but to bear with them; his 
character may be a trial, but not an impediment 
to virtue. 

If Dr. Gregory confined his remark to 
romantic expectations of constant love and 
congenial feelings, he should have recollected 
that experience will banish what advice can 
never make us cease to wish for. 

I own it frequently happens that women who 
have fostered a romantic unnatural delicacy of 
feeling, waste their lives in imagining how 
happy they should have been with a husband 
who could love them with a fervid increasing 
affection every day, and all day. But they might 
as well pine married as single—and would not 
be a jot more unhappy with a bad husband than 
longing for a good one. That a proper educa- 
tion, or, to speak with more precision, a well 
stored mind, would enable a woman to support 
a single life with dignity, I grant; but that she 
should avoid cultivating her taste, lest her 
husband should occasionally shock it, is quitting 
a substance for a shadow. 


(To be continued.) 


It would be a great improvement in the moral 
position of women to be no longer declared by 
law incapable of an opinion, and not entitled to 
a preference, respecting the most important 
concerns of humanity.—John Stuart Mill. 


x * x 


Economy at home predisposes to public 
economy ; practical common sense ie as neces- 
sary in politics as in housekeeping ; insight into 
character is as useful in choosing public as 
domestic servants.—George Pellew, 


NEEDLEWORK OF ROYAL 
LADIES. 


CHAPTER III. 


Or Mary II., the wife of the Prince of Orange, 
Bishop Fowler writes thus :—‘‘ What an enemy 
she was to idleness, even in ladies! Those who 
had the honour to serve her are living instances 
It is well known how great a part of the day 
they were employed at their needles and several 
ingenuities; the queen herself, when more 
important business would give her leave, work- 
ing with them. And, that their minds might 
be well employed at the same time, it was her 
custom to order one to read to them, while they 
were at work, either divinity or some profitable 
history.” 

And Burnet thus:—‘‘When her eyes were 
endangered by reading too much, she found out 
the amusement of work ; and in all those hours 
that were not given to better employment she 
wrought with her own hands, and that some- 
times with so constant a diligence, as if she had 
been to earn her bread by it. It was a new 
thing, and looked like a sight, to see a queen 
working so many hours a day.” 

Her taste and industry in embroidery are 
testified by chairs yet remaining at Hampton 
Court. 

The beautiful and unfortunate Marie An- 
toinette, lively as was her disposition, and fond 
as she was of gaiety, did not find either the 
duties or gaieties of a court inconsistent with 
the labours of the needle. She was extremely 
fond of needlework, and during her happiest 
and gayest years was daily to be found at her 
embroidery-frame. Her approach to this was 
a signal that other ladies might equally amuse 
themselves with their various occupations of 
embroidery, of knitting, or of wntwisting—the 
profitable occupation of that day; and which 
was so fashionable, such a “rage,” that the 
ladies of the court hardly stirred anywhere 
without two little workbags each—one filled 
with gold fringes, laces, tassels, or any golden 
trumpery they could pick up, the other to 
contain the gold they unravelled, which they 
sold to Jews. 

It is said to be a fact that duchesses—nay, 
princesses—have been known to go about from 
Jew to Jew in order to obtain the highest price 
for their gold. Dolls and all sorts of toys were 
made and covered with gold brocades; and the 
gentlemen never failed rendering themselves 
agreeable to their fair: acquaintance by present- 
ing them with these toys! ; 

Every one knows that the Court costume of 
the French noblemen at that period was most 
expensive; this absurd custom rendered it 
doubly, trebly so; and was carried to such an 
excess, that frequently the moment a gentleman 
appeared in a new coat the ladies crowded 
round him and soon divested it of all its gold 
ornaments. 

The following is an instance :—‘‘ The Duke de 
Coigny one night appeared in a new and most 
expensive coat; suddenly a lady in the company 
remarked that its gold bindings would be 
excellent for untwisting. In an instant he was 
surrounded—all the scissors in the room were 
at work; in short, in a few moments the coat 
was stripped of its laces, its galoons, its tassels, 
its fringes ; and the poor duke, notwithstanding 
his vexation, was forced by politencss to laugh 
and praise the dexterity of the fair hands that 
robbed him.” 

But what a solace did that passion for needle- 
work, which the queen indulged in herself and 
encouraged in others, become to her during her 
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fearful captivity. This unhappy princess was 
born on the day of the Lisbon earthquake, 
which seemed to stamp a fatal mark on the era 
of her birth ; and many circumstances occurred 
during her life which have since been considered 
as portentous. 

“‘ "Tis certain that the soul hath oft foretaste 

Of matters which beyond its ken are placed.” 

One circumstance, simple in itself and easily 
explained, is recorded by Madame Campan as 
having impressed Marie Antoinette ‘with 
shuddering anticipations of evil :— 

‘One evening, about the latter end of May, 
she was sitting in the middle of her room, 
relating several remarkable occurrences of the 
day. Four wax candles were placed upon her 
toilet ; the first went out of itself; I relighted 
it; shortly afterwards the second, and then the 
third, went out also; upon which the queen, 
squeezing my hand with an emotion of terror, 
said to me, ‘ Misfortune has power to make us 
superstitious ; if the fourth taper go out like the 
first, nothing can prevent my looking upon it as 
a fatal omen!’ The fourth taper went out.” 

At an earlier period Goéthe seems, with 
somewhat of a poet’s inspiration, to have read 
a melancholy fate forher. When young he was 
completing his studies at Strasburg. In an 
isle in the middle of the Rhine a pavilion 
had been erected, intended to receive Marie 
Antoinette and her suite, on ‘her way to the 
French court. 

‘*T was admitted into it,” says Goéthe, in his 
Memoirs: ‘“‘on my entrance I was struck with 
the subject depicted in the tapestry with which 
the principal pavilion was hung, in which were 
seen Jason, Creusa, and Medea; that is to say, 
@ representation of the most fatal union com- 
memorated in history. On the left of the throne 
the bride, surrounded by friends and distracted 
attendants, was struggling with a dreadful 
death; Jason, on the other side, was starting 
back, struck with horror at the sight of his 
murdered children: and the Fury was soaring 
into the air in her chariot drawn by dragons. 
Superstition apart, this strange coincidence 
was really striking. The husband, the bride, 
and the children, were victims in both cases; 
the fatal omen seemed accomplished in every 
poin ade 

The following notices of her imprisonment 
would but be spoiled by any alteration of 
language. We shall perceive that one of her 
greatest troubles in prison, before her separation 
from the king, and the dauphin, was the being 
deprived of her sewing implements :— 

‘‘ During the early part of Louis XVI.’s im- 
prisonment, and while the treatment of him 
and his family was still human, his majesty 
employed himself in educating his son; while 
the queen, on her part, educated her daughter. 
Then they passed some time in needlework, 
knitting, or tapestrywork. 

‘‘ At this time the royal family were in great 
want of clothes, insomuch that the princesses 
were employed in mending them every day; 
and Madame Elizabeth was often obliged to 
wait till the King was gone to bed, in order to 
have his to repair. The linen they brought to 
the Tower had been lent them by friends, some 
by the Countess of Sutherland, who found 
means to convey linen and other things for the 
use of the dauphin. The queen wished to write 
a letter to the countess expressive of her thanks, 
and to return some of these articles, but her 
Majesty was debarred from pen and ink; and 
the clothes she returned were stolen by her 
jailors, and never found their way to their right 
owner. 


“After many applications, a little new linen 


was obtained ; but the sempstrees having marked 
it with crowns, the municipal officers insisted 
on the princesses picking the marks oui, and 
they were forced to obey. 
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“Dec. 7th.—An officer, at the head of a 


deputation from the commune, came to the king 
and read a decree, ordering that the persons in 
confinement should be deprived of all scissors, 
razors, knives—instruments usually taken from 
criminals; and that the strictest search should 
be made for the same, as well on their persons 


as in their apartments. The king took out of 


his pocket a knife and a small morocco pocket- 
book, from which he gave the penknife and 
scissors. The officers searched every corner of 
the apartments, and carried off the razors, the 
curling-irons, the powder-scraper, instruments 
for the teeth, and many articles of gold and 
silver. 
their knitting-needles, and all the little articles 
they used for their embroidery. The unhappy 
queen and princesses were the more sensible of 
the loss of the little instruments taken from 
them, as they were in consequence forced to 
give up all the feminine handiworks which 
till then had served to beguile prison hours. 
At this time the king’s coat became ragged, 
and as the Princess Elizabeth, his sister, was 
‘mending it, as she had no scissors, the king 
observed that she had to bite off the thread with 
her teeth—‘ What a reverse!’ said the king, 
looking tenderly upon her; ‘ you were in want 
of nothing at your pretty house at Montreuil.’ 
‘Ah, brother!’ she replied, ‘can I feel a regret 
of any kind while I share your misfortunes?’ ” 


They took away from the princesses 


The Empress Josephine is said to have used 


her needle and embroidery-frame with beautiful 
address. 


Towards the close of her eventful career, 


when, after her divorce from Bonaparte, she kept 


a sort of domestic court at Navarre or Malmaison, 
she and her ladies worked daily at tapestry or 
embroidery—one reading aloud whilst the 
others were thus occupied; and the hangings 
of the saloon at Malmaison were entirely her 
own work. They must have been elegant; the 
material was white silk, the embroidery roses, 
in which at intervals were entwined her own 

An interesting circumstance is related of a 
conversation between one of those ministering 
spirits, a sewr de la charité, and Josephine, in 
a time of peculiar excitement and trouble. At 
the conclusion of it, the sewr, having discovered 
with whom she was conversing, added, “ Since 
I am addressing the mother of the afflicted, I 
no longer fear my being indiscreet in any 
demand I may make for suffering humanity. 
We are in great want of lint; if your Majesty 
would condescend *——‘I promise you shall 
have some ; we will make it ourselves.” 

From that moment the evenings were 
employed at Malmaison in making lint, and the 
empress yielded to none in activity at this 
work. 

Queen Adelaide, wife of William IV., and, 
in consequence of her Majesty's example, those 
around her, habitually occupied their leisure 
moments in ornamental needlework ; ard there 
were few Bazaars throughout the kingdom for 
really beneficent purposes which had not been 
enriched by the contributions of the Queen 
Dowager—contributions ever gladly purchased 
ata high price, not for their intrinsic worth, 
but because they had been wrought by a hand 
which every English woman had learnt to 
respect and love. 

We must not omit to mention a last-century 
school for the education of the daughters of 
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in which the art of silk embroidery was particu- 
larly cultivated. This school was under the 
especial patronage of Queen Charlotte, and 
a bed of lilac satin, which was there 
embroidered for her, is now exhibited at 
Hampton Court, and is really magnificent, 
In our own day the patronage of H.R.H. 
Princess Christian is given to a similar insti- 
tution, “‘ The Royal School of Art Needlework ” 
at South Kensington, from which the Queen 
often purchases. 

Queen Victoria has not spent much time her- 
self on fancy work, exercising her artistic talent 
with her pencil by preference. But she has 
done a good deal of “the old lady’s fancy 
work,” knitting, of late years, and in the 
Victorian Era Exhibition may be seen a sling 
that she worked in the Crimean days for one of 
her wounded soldiers, a nobler if humbler 
undertaking than working them a banner under 
which to fight. 


PADEREWSKI’S HANDS. 


‘“ WHat does Paderewski do for his hands?” 
is a question one hears on every side, in view of 
the marvellous ae those wonderful 
members. Paderewski self answers the 
question. 

‘* You see,” said he to a reporter, ‘‘ my hands 
are not even ordinarily long; they are rather 
short, but they are very strong; and my span 
takes in eleven keys.” 

The hand held out to the reporter's gaze was 
as ia with finger nails cut down to the 
quick. 

‘Do you keep the nails short intentionally ?” 
asked the reporter. 

‘* Yes, they would break in 
my keeping them cut down to 

‘Do you use any lotions ?” 

“Oh, no: simply a little massage.” 

‘* Just before you go on the stage?” 

‘“No, the night before. I turn my hands 
over to my valet, and he manipulates first the 
nerves running down into the fingers. These 
he rubs until they vibrate and tingle. Then he 
takes one finger after the other and turns and 
twists it in the palm of his hand, always turn- 
ing the one way. That makes the fingers 
supple and keeps the knuckles well agitated. 
Last he rubs the palm of each hand very hard, 
just as hard as I can stand it.” 

; “How long does this hand manipulation 
ast?” 
i Not long; five or ten minutes, that’s 


‘* Anything else, to limber them ?” 

‘‘ Yes, just before I go on, I have a basin of 
hot water brought to my dressing-room. In 
this I immerse my hands. Hot! I should say 
so; just about as hot as it is possible for a man 
to stand it. How it does stimulate them, and 
how they do tingle!” 

ae Do you do any practising the day you 

a 9 ” 

Yes, in the forenoon of the day on which I 
appear at night. When I play in the afternoon 
Thaven’t time to practice between rising and 
matinée time. I am a late riser, you know. 
The noon hour catches me in bed oftener than 
not.” 


laying, save for 
e quick.” 


TURNING to medicine, we find an interesting 
table giving a sort of actuarial average of a 
doctor’s chances of success. It is drawn by Sir 
James Paget from the record of 1,000 of his 
old pupils at St. Bartholomew’s—23 achieved 
distinguished success, 66 achieved considerable 
success, 507 achieved fair success, 124 achieved 
very limited success, 56 failed entirely, 96 left 
the profession, 87 died within twelve years of 
commencing practice, 41 died during pupilage. 
It should be added that the table covers a period 


‘| of fifteen years from entering the hospitals. 


There is a delicious touch in the details of the 
fate of three of those who “ left the profession. 


clergy and other gentlewomen of limited means, / They become homeepathic practitioners. 
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THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF 


WOMEN IN INDIA. 


(A Lecture delivered at Mysore, in the Wesleyan 
High School, in connexion with the Mysore 
Branch of the National Indian Association, 
by Mr. M. Venkata Krishnaya.) 

(Continued from last week.) 
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Now let us come to another disability from 
which our women are suffering. The Hindu 
law-givers have, as I said, made’ marriage com- 
pulsory for all women. The woman has no 
right of inheritance in the property of her 
parents ; neither has she any such right in the 
property of her husband, unless she has at 
least one male child. All that she can claim is 
maintenance. This is most grudgingly given to 
awidow. The lot of widows is very miserable. 
They are to live with the relations either of 
their parents or husbands. The treatment 
accorded to them, in either family, is any- 
thing but soothing to these unfortunate 
creatures. A widow on the death of her 
husband is ordered by the sastras either to 
commit sati (self-burning to death), or to 
live a life of penitential celibacy. How just 
our law-givers would have been if they had 
made a similar provision for widowers! The 
British Government has set its face against 
satt. The only alternative a widow now has is 
either to lead a life of enforced celibacy or to 
break the social bonds and become a fallen 
woman. This is a very horrible alternative. 
According to the Census of 1881 there 
were twenty-one millions of widows in 
India. Of these two and a-half millions 
were child-widows. All were chained down to 
the law of penitential celibacy. These widows 
are scattered all over India. Their groans are 
silent, and known only to a very few; and even 
to these few they are very imperfectly known. 
Their hardships are intolerable. Whether they 
live with the relations of their parents, or with 
those of their deceased husbands, they are to 
lead a life of great toil and misery. They have 
no property of their own. A widow without 
property or male children is generally made a 
family drudge. She is to minister to everybody’s 
wants. She must rise long before them and go 
to bed after all have retired. If she fails to do 
so, she incurs the displeasure of the whole 
family. Numbers of these unfortunate widows 
find it very difficult to lead the lives not only of 
drudges but also of enforced celibacy. Though 
their guardians take all precautions to chain 
them to their austere life, though they get their 
heads shaved and fasts prescribed, many of 
them succumb, and bring disgrace both to the 
family of their birth and of their adoption. So 
much for youthful widows. 

If we go to child-widows the misery is some- 
thing very heart-rending. There are instances 
in which children, when told that they have 
lost their husbands with tears and sobs by their 
mothers and sisters, hear the sad tale quite 
unconcerned, showing thereby their inability to 
realise the gravity of their loss. They do not 
know what death is—neither do they know the 
evils of widowhood. They mix with girls blessed 
with husbands. On festive occasions they repairto 
their neighbours’ housesin the most unconcerned 
manner, They are shunned and turned out. 
They cannot understand the reason. They 
cry. Their mother or sister consoles them by 
telling them that they are widows, that they 
should not intrude on festive occasions. They 
are shunned by society for their bad karma in 
their past birth. They are told that they must 
lead a life of penitence and resignation. By 
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degrees they awaken to a sense of their sad 
life. They see their sisters in the full enjoy- 
ment of conjugal felicity. They find it 
impossible to follow these dictates of resigna- 
tion and penitence. Nature gradually asserts 
her dominion over them. They lose all self- 
control. Their passions get the better of their 
reason. Either their transgression of celibacy 
becomes known and they are excommunicated, 
or the services of professional quacks, who 
earn their livelihood by ministering to abortion 
and infanticide, are availed of. There are cases 
in which the employment of quacks has brought 
on the death of these unfortunate women. 
These area few of the most lamentable inci- 
dents in the life of a Hindu widow who is 
bound down to a life of penitence. There are 
none so ignorant as not to know these heart- 
rending miseries, and yet there are not many 
who have either the heart or the mind to move 
towards ameliorating the condition of these 
unfortunate widows. Their lot is so miserable 
at times that they wish that the English 
Government had not made sati criminal. 

A man may have any number of wives 
simultaneously. He may cremate any number 
of them, and become a bridegroom as soon as 
the funeral of his deceased wife is over. But a 
girl of even three years of age will be coerced to 
lead a life of perpetual widowhood should she 
chance to lose her husband. It is a pity that 
this dire injustice is not only submitted to, but 
is also approved of by so many parents and 
brothers. It is unjust, nay, itis criminal, to sleep 
over these wrongs upon our daughters and sisters. 
Their degradation cannot but affect us. The 
lot of woman is associated with that of man. 
Both are created for each other. One cannot 
exist without the other. One is not created to 
lord over the other. They are created to be 
equal partners and companions in happiness 
and misery. With mutual love and sympathy 
they cen disarm the miseries of misfortune ; 
they can multiply their sources of pleasure 
and happiness. Men and women are endowed 
with all the capacities necessary to minister to 
each other’s happiness, both material and 
spiritual. The weaker sex has a strong claim 
for protection at the hands of the stronger. 
When we see the condition of women in India 
we can unhesitatingly say that the Indians, 
with some exceptions here and there, have no 
right to be declared a chivalrous nation. The 


position allotted to women in our society by |. 


our sacred writings justifies this statement. 
The Hindu woman should lead a life of per- 
petual widowhood. She should not read for 
herself the Vedas and the Sastras. She should 
worship her husband as her god, though he 
mortally hates her and though he is addicted 
to the most horrible of vices. Is this just? 
The husband may promise at the time of the 
marriage in front of a host of witnesses, and in 
front of the sacrificial fire, which is regarded as 
the representation of Almighty God, that he 
will not deviate even in the slightest degree 
from the duty he owes to his wife. He may at 
the very next moment depart from the lines of 
such duty, not only with impunity, but 
also with a light heart, and with no 
public notice of his conduct. Is this 
moral? If the wife errs in the slightest degree, 
nay, even protests against the scandalous 
life that her husband is leading, she receives no 
commiseration. Turn over the pages of the 
numberless Sanskrit works, you will find 
hundreds of instances of libel against women, 
and that in the most virulent language. I 
shall give a few epithets applied to her in these 
works: ‘“‘ Woman is wily. She sheds crocodile’s 
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artful, fickle, freakish, vindictive, vicious, lazy, 
vain, dissolute, deceitful, hard-hearted, sinful, 
pettyminded, jealous, addicted to simulation 
and dissimulation. She is worse than the 
worst of animals, higher or lower; more 
poisonous than the most poisonous of vipers.” 
These are a few of the expressions hurled with 
a light heart upon one-half of the Indian 
community. If our mothers are so vile, can 
we, their children, claim to be paragons of 
excellence? Women’ do not deserve these 
epithets. There are more good women than 
good men. Take the criminal statistics. They 
justify this conclusion. ; 

Custom has, however, sanctioned a sort of 
tyranny over women, not only by men but slso 
by the elderly members of their own sex. They 
dare not carry their complaints to their boy- 
husbands. Any such complaint will make 
matters worse. The boy-husbands themselves 
are helpless. The persecutions of mothers-in- 
law and sisters-in-law are prcverbial. Circum- 
stances so happen that even husbands are 
unable to remedy the grievances or even to 
extend their sympathies to them openly. The 
women are kept without education. This 
makes it impossible for them to forget their 
troubles even in some literary amusement. 
Custom prevents social intercourse in a family. 
Even during meals it is rarely that males and 
females meet together. Ladies, it is held, ought 
to eat after their husbands have done so. The 
custom of feeding upon the remnants left by 
husbands obtains to some extent. 

Women grow up in ignorance. They are 
brought up so as to have an implicit faith in 
fatalism. They laugh at the laws of health 
proposed for their observance. They say that 
past generations lived a healthy and robust life 
without these laws. In their treatment of 
children most of the women are guided by the 
same spirit of fatalism. Their talk, except 
when it turns upon their households or puranic 
lore, is anything but instructive. The lower 
the strata which we examine the more undigni- 
fied and intolerable will be the subjects of their 
conversation. The treatment of children is on 
lines which would naturally be expected from 
ignorant mothers. Schoolmasters in India 
know how difficult it is to make students un- 
learn many of the false ideas imbibed from 
uninformed mothers and other ignorant people. 
Age and position in society are no criterion 
among us of correct knowledge and information. 
Ignorance and false ideas are in the ascendant. 
The march of English education has yet to 
enlighten many dark places. The notion of 
ghosts, devils, and other imaginary spirits has 
powerful hold on the minds not only of many 
women but also of those who are regarded as 
representatives of the stronger sex. So great is 
the influence of imagination in matters of this 
nature that a large class of professional 
charmers and wizards drive a prosperous trade 
by taking advantage of the credulity of ignorant 
men and women. Alchemy, necromacy, 
palmistry, witchcraft, and astrology are 
believed in by many people with the same 
belief with which the results of self-evident 
mathematical truths are believed. 

The advent of English education has brought 
about a change in the intellectual status of 
some men. High liberal education has been 
received by a respectable portion of our society. 
Our women are still kept in ignorance, and very 
great is the intellectual disparity that obtains 
between our educated men and their uneducated 
wives; so great that our educated men and 
their uneducated wives may be said to have a 
gulf—a very great gulf—between them in every- 


tears to gain her ends. She is lying, deceptive, ! thing that concerns rational existence. 
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oratorio in the provinces or at miscellaneous 
concerts. There are, too, plenty of talented 
pianists and violinists among the students; but 
there is also no lack of excellent instrumentalists 
already in the profession, so that one cannot 


who play at the concerts of our music teaching 
institutions. The best of these young people 
may earn a hard livelihood as orchestral players 
or as teachers, but that is only for the best of 


80 Maiden Lane, them; the others, who knows what becomes of 
Covent Garden, them ?” 
London, W.O. . ag ss 


No doubt there is much truth in these 
observations, but then the trouble is that 
they are true of practically all possible 
businesses, or at any rate of all professions 
for manual labour there seems to be always 
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suitors, all the markets overflow.” No 
one would advise a person without pro- 
nounced musical talent, or one who must 
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cn Taine Sopris se ° ae finediataly e course of study is 
ended, to take up music for a profession in 


By Marsnatt anp Sons, 125 Fleet Street. any way; but for a girl who has taste and 


talent, and some little means, there is the 
consideration that somebody is wanted for 
this avocation, and she may be one to 
succeed. In every generation a very few 
musicians make great fortunes. Some 
thousands support themselves respectably, 
others barely live by it, and hundreds of 
thousands have to turn to some other 
occupation after a few years of struggle and 
failure. But who can foretell to the 
youthful aspirant into which of these 
classes she will fall? 
+ ££ « 

It is stated that a vacancy for a surgeon 
recently occurred in the obstetric depart- 
ment of the Women’s Hospital, Melbourne. 
There were four candidates for the post— 
three men and one woman. The latter 
possessed the very highest qualifications, 
and had acted for a year as assistant 
surgeon at the Melbourne Hospital. The 
appointment was made by the committee 
of the Women’s Hospital, consisting 
almost entirely of ladies, and they promptly 
rejected the lady, and appointed one of the 
male candidates. 

* * x 

This disloyalty is the more to be repre- 
hended because the lady candidate was one 
of those, who, during the previous year 
had filled that post of house-surgeon, to 
the General Hospital with such signal 
success, as to be specially called in and 
thanked by the committee. It is certain 
that women have yet much to learn. 

* * * 

Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess 
of Greece has desired Mrs. Bedford Fen- 
wick to convey to all the English sisters 
who helped to nurse the wounded in the 
late Greco-Turkish War ‘her sincerest 
thanks for the great care they took of all 
the wounded soldiers, and for all the kind- 
ness they showed to them.” 

* OK * 

The committee of the London School of 
Economics and Political Science have 
lately made their annual elections to 
studentships, the result being that of the 
three elected two are women. The 
elections were as follows :—Miss Beatrice 
Hewart, B.Sc. (Lond.), to the Russell 
Research Studentship, £100; Mr. H. E. 
S. Freemantle, B.A., Oriel College, Oxford, 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Our musical articles attract a good deal 
of attention in the professional journals. 
. One writer, while admitting that Mr. 
Wynn Robinson is a special authority on 
the subject, strongly dissuades beginners 
from attempting to learn wood wind instru- 
ments from a book without a teacher. 
Another has these observations :— 

“There is a great deal to be said in favour of 
women earning their own living—especially 
when one does not particularly mind if the 
world gradually ceases to exist—but why advo- 
cate music as a desirable profession ? Any man 
or woman who earns a living by teaching music 
or by playing in an orchestra is aware that the 
profession of music, compared with other pro- 
fessions that do not require more study, is very 
badly paid ; and, of course, is much over-stocked. 
It has been my lot to attend several Academy 
concerts during last season, and, on the’ whole, 
I know of scarce a sadder entertainment on the 
face of this earth. There are plenty of singers 
with passably good voices among these students; 
but there are hundreds of singers with passably 
good voices already established in the profession, 
and it is really mournful to think of the life 
these young people must live before they can 
hope to carn on few severciens ly cineirge in 


be hopeful for the future of the bulk of students 
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£50; Miss Ilbert, Somerville College, 
Oxford, £25. The studentships are 
awarded on the result of an examination 
open alike to men and women. Miss 

ewart took honours in mental and moral 
science after taking her London degree, and 
has been tutor in science and mathematics 
for some years at the Jersey Ladies’ College. 
Miss Hewart was educated at the Uni- 
versity College of Wales, Aberystwyth. 
She took a first-class in matriculation, a 
first in intermediate and a second in her 
final examination. Miss Lettice Ilbert isa 
daughter of Sir Courtney Ilbert, K.C.8.I. 
Her mother is a daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Bradley and niece of Dean Bradley. 


In 1882, when she was about seven years 
old, her father was appointed gal 
Member of Council in India, and she 


accompanied her parents, returning to 
England in 1886. For the three following 
ears her education continued at home. 
i 1:89 she entered the Baker-street 
Church of England High School,:and re- 
mained there until June, 1893, when she 
passed the higher examination of the 
Oxford and Cambridge. In October, 1894, 
she went up to Somerville College, where, 
at the end of her first year, she won the 
Margaret Evans history prize. In com- 
pleting her course this year she took first- 
class honours in modern history. Miss 
Ilbert was an active member of all the 
college societies. She joined the hockey 
club in her first term, and belonged to it 
during her whole course at Somerville. 
She was a member of the boat club, and 
an exceedingly skilful oarswoman—in fact, 
is keen on games and athletics generally. 
It is scarcely necessary to add that she is 
an ardent cyclist. Besides all this, Miss 
Ilbert contrived to find time to hold the 
office of President of the Oxford Women 
Students’ Debating Society during the 
Lent term of this year. 
* * * 


Great physical courage on the part of a 
lady, whose name the reporter does not 
mention, was testified to before the Bir- 
mingham magistrates on the 31st ult., in 
the course of their hearing a case of brutal 
assault. William Bayliss, who formed one 
of a gang of drunken roughs who were 
standing at a street corner quarrelling and 
using bad language, refused to move on 
when ordered by Police-constable Taylor, 
and violently assaulted the officer. There 
was a crowd round, but the only person to 
go to the constable’s assistance was & lady 
who blew his whistle. While doing this, 
the prisoner kicked her on the arm. 
Prisoner was sentenced to six weeks’ hard 
labour for each assault, ‘‘ the sentences to 
run consecutively,” that is to say, he gets 
off with one period of six weeks, and his 
injury to the brave woman goes practically 
unpunished. 

; * * * 

Among the numerous cases of life- 
saving under circumstances of exceptional 
gallantry brought under the notice of the 
Royal Humane Society recently, two 
stand out conspicuously concerning three 
young Irish ladies for rescues effected in 
the sea at Clonakilty and Greenisland, 
Belfast. The salvors are Margretta F. 
Massey and her sister, E. M. Massey, 
aged 13 and 15 respectively, and Dorothy 
Knox, aged 24, the two former resident at 
Booterstown, and the last at Greenisland, 
Belfast. The Misses Massey were bathing 
at Clonakilty on August 3rd, when their 
attention was directed to Miss E. W. 
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married women. Small grocers head the 
list of those engaged in trade, the number 
for tl:e year being seventy-three. There 
were thirty-eight drapersand haberdashers, 
thirty-four milliners and dressmakers, 
twenty-four publicans and hotel keepers, 
and twenty-one boot and shoe dealers and 
makers. The average liabilities and assets 
per case for women being liabilities £646, 
and assets £275 per case. For all failures 
the average liabilities were £1,398, and the 
assets £629 per case. 
* * * 


The Home Secretary has decided at last 
what to do about Mrs. Tennant’s recent 
resignation of the position of Superintendin 
Lady Inspector af Hectoeton, As he sta 
under pressure in the House of Commons, 
the inadequate number of five lady inspectors 
will not be further reduced, and meanwhile 
the senior position is given to Miss Anderson, 


Robinson, pupil in the Methodist College, 
Belfast, who | to be drowning. 
The elder Miss Massey swam out to her in 
deep water, and after a desperate struggle 
caught hold of her and brought her 
ashore, with the aid of her younger sister, 
in an unconscious state. j§ Messrs. 
F. D. Austin and W. T. Roberts 
happened to be sailing near and at once 
applied Dr. Sylvester's treatment for 
restoring the apparently drowned, and 
after twenty minutes their efforts were 
rewarded with success. In the case of 
Miss Knox, of Greenisland, Belfast, it 
appears that Miss J. Stockdale was carried 
away by a heavy wave into deep water. 
Miss Knox, hearing her screams for assist- 
ance, at once plunged into the sea from a 
wall, and with much difficulty, owing to 
her heavy apparel clinging about her, reached 
Miss Stockdale some thirty yards from 
shore. Then commenced the arduous task 
of getting the lady back again, which Miss 
Knox successfully accomplished, and at 
once set to work to restore animation. 
Miss M. F. Massey and Miss Knox have 
both been awarded the Royal Humane 
Society’s medal, and the younger Miss 
Massey its testimonial. 
* * + 

Last week an old lady of sixty died in a 
London hospital from injuries incurred in 
a gallant effort to save a child from being 
crushed under a dray. A few weeks ago 
the medal of the Melbourne Society for 
saving life was publicly presented to a Mrs. 
Robinson for similar heroic conduct. She 
had snatched two children from certain 
death in front of a steam tram-car, and 
though she escaped unhurt she was in such 
danger that the greater part of her clothing 
was torn off by the car. 

“ * «& 

The apprehension which has existed 
among the female staff of the Central 
Telegraph Office as to the intention of the 
Department to impose upon them a new 
duty of 2 p.m. to 10 p.m., has now been 
officially dispelled. Yesterday a deputa- 
tion of three female members of the London 
branch of the Postal Telegraph Clerks’ 
Association waited upon the Controller of 
Telegraphs, and received from him an 
assurance that no alteration of their duties 
in the direction feared was contemplated. 
There are, of course, very obvious objec- 
tions to girls being kept in business so late 
asl0at night. Still some of them might have 
been willing to do it if their pay had been 
proportionately increased. 

< * 5 

Miss Jessie McKie, of Dumfries, received 
the freedom of Dumfries the other day in 
company with Mr. Balfour, First Lord of 
the Treasury. Miss McKie can claim the 
signal distinction of being the first lady 
selected in Scotland to receive the honour, 
which has been bestowed on her as a mark 
of the respect and gratitude of her fellow- 
citizens for her efforts to improve and 
beautify the town of Dumfries. 

* * tg 

The Inspector-General of Bankruptcy, in 
his annual report, states that the total 
number of women bankrupts during the 
year numbered 439—nineteen less than the 
preceding year, 1895. Married women 
furnish a total of 174 failures, widows 184, 
and spiasters eighty-one. Out of the total 
439 women, 391 were known to be engaged 
in some trade or occupation. Of the forty- 
eight who were of no occupation, thirty- 
three were widows, while only four were 


present Home Secre 


to Miss Anderson the rank of 


instituting prosecutions. 
* + * 


her Majesty is of 
| especially of dogs. 


mementoes of loved doggies long since 


Windsor. 
warm supporter of all societies and move- 
ments for the protection of animals. 
sympathies, therefore, are in full accord 
with the objects of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association, whose loyal address has given 
her sincere gratification. 
* *  & 


The Executive Committee of the Women’s 
Liberal Federation sent the following peti- 
tion to the House of Commons, which was 
presented just before the rising of the 
House :— 

‘“‘That your Petitioners have seen with great 
regret and indignation that on the 22nd inst. 
the Legislative Council of India has passed a 
Bill to repeal the Cantonment Acts Amend- 
ment Act of 1895. 

‘‘ That this repealed Act was as follows :— 

‘Provided that no such rule shall contain 

any regulation enjoining or permitting any 
compulsory or periodical examination of 
any woman by medical officers or others 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
she is or is not suffering from any venereal 
disease, or is or is not fit for prostitution, 
or any regulation for the licensing or 
special registration of prostitutes, or giving 
legal sanction to the practice of prostitu- 
tion in any cantonment. 

‘“That, to quote the words of Sir W. Mack- 
worth Young, Lieutenunt-Governor of the 
Punjab, spoken at the above-mentioned meet- 
ing of the Legislative Council, the repeal of 
this Act ‘deliberately restores to the Executive 
Government a power withdrawn only two 


whose tactful and efficient work is well 
known and appreciated in Bradford and 
the West Riding. So far good; but the 
has gone far to 
spoil the work of his predecessor by denying 
“¢ guper- 
intending inspector,” held by Mrs. Tennant, 
thereby depriving her of the power of 


It was an exceedingly happy thought of 
the Ladies’ Kennel Association to forward 
a Jubilee address to the Queen, and she 
was both delighted with its tone, which 
struck a telling chord of sympathy in the 
Queen’s heart, and with the very beautiful 
and appropriate silver casket in which it 
was enclosed. Everyone knows how fond 
dumb creatures, and 
In the course of her 
long life she has necessarily had many 
canine pets, but none of them have ever 
been forgotten; and among the Queen’s 
many collections is one of portraits and 


deceased, while many graves of pet dogs 
are dotted about in the ‘‘ Slopes” at 
Her Majesty has ever been a 


Her 


years ago in consequence of the conviction | 
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which found expression in high quarters that 
ie pore — = 
e went on to say, ‘ was not altogether 
baseless.’ 


been misused’; ‘a conviction,’ 


‘*That your Petitioners are aware that the 
repeal of this Act is intended to the 
way for the establishment of some system of 
State ee ingyen of Vice, the f of 
which is the examination of women, practically 
under compulsion ; a system which was con- 
demned by a resolution of your Honourable 
House in 1888, with the consent of the 
Government of day. 

‘“‘That your Petitioners have seen the pro- 
posed new regulations for effec this object, 


women, and their compulsory deten in 
hospital. 

‘““Wherefore your Petitioners pray your 
Honourable House to direct the Secretary of 


State for India to refuse his assent to the Bill 
for repealing the Cantonment Acts Amendment 
Act of 1895, and to refuse his assent to the 
portions of the ions above referred to. 
‘* And your Petitioners will ever pray. 
‘* Signed on behalf of the Committee, 
‘‘ RosaLinD CARLISLE (Countess of Carlisle), 
‘‘ President.” 
e+ & .¢ 
The question of woman’s labour was 
discus: last week at the Workman's 
Labour Congress in Zurich, on the motion 
of a M. Wiart, one of the Belgian delegates, 
who proposéd the gradual prohibition of 
female labour in any of the great indus- 
tries, but his proposal was negatived by 
165 votes to 89. 
* * * 


The Council of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons having refused to 
admit to their professional examination a 
lady who had duly passed the preliminary 
examination as a medical student, is to 
form the subject of an action in a Scotch 
court. 

* *  & 

There seem few occupations more really 
womanly than that of doctoring the lower 
animals, especially ladies’ pet dogs. 


Current Neus 
FOR AND ABOUT WOMEN. 


The Duchess of York took care to give- 
instructions that her bicycle was to be taken to 
Dublin. This machine, like the Duke’s, has 
now a coat of enamelled navy blue. 

* * * 

The Sceptre Life Association has, since its 
incorporation in 1864, grouped its members into 
two classes—abstainers and non-abstainers. 
For the past thirteen years the mortality 
experience has been calculated by the Institute 
of Actuaries’ H.M. Mortality Table, with the 
following interesting results :— 


Expected Actual __Per- 

Deaths. Deaths. centage. 
Abstainers ......... 744 432 58:06 
Non-abstainers ... | 1,399 1,131 80°84 


These are not the “ statistics of the statistician,” 

and may therefore perhaps be considered free 

from the charge of dulness, nor of the pro- 

pagandist and rhetorician, but just those of a 

prosaic insurance office, trading for business 

purposes on business lines. 
32 ae * 

Some time ago a travelling circus visited the 
town of Ayr, and, in connection with a prize 
conundrum scheme, a local spirit merchant, 
with a view of advertising a special blend of his 
whisky, offered a prize for the best answer to 
the query, ‘‘ Why So-and-so’s whisky resembled 
the bridge across the Waterof Ayr?” A small 
committee, selected from the audience, were to 
decide as to the best answer. The prize was 
won by a poor boy, who replied as follows: 
‘* Because it leads to the poorhouse, from there 
to the lunatic asylum, and then on to the 
cemetery.’’ The publican had to pay over the 
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cash, much to his rin, he no doubt expect- | Romney, who is lea C immediatel: 
ing some answer to which referred to its | for is taking with her a hand eee 
age and strength, for which the Auld Brig o’ | type, ink, and all the necessaries for conducting 
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* * * 


of Germany is a 
bonds, and draws 


Queen of Prussia, Princess Royal of Great 
Britain arid Ireland,” but in making out her 
cheques it has been found that there is no room 
for all her titles, so the cheque is made payable 
to the order of “The Dowager Empress 
ick of Germany, &c.” How it comes 
about that the Empress holds these bonds is not 
known, but she has been drawing interest on 
them for sixteen years, according to the state- 
ment made by an old clerk in the office. There 
is a tradition to the effect that the Princess was 
presented with the bonds by an enormously 
wealthy school friend when she was young. 
’ She has filed a regular power of attorney, giving 
her ts authority to act for her in the 
selicen ce of interest. This document is in the 
City Chamberlain’s office, and is conspicuous 
for its signature. The former Empress writes 
like’ a man—a big, bold, up-and-down hand that 
may be easily read across a good-sized room. 
She signs herself ‘‘ Victoria,” and follows this 
on another line with the rest of her titles. 
According to the Deputy City Chamberlain, 
- the. Dowager Empress is not the only royal 
personage whose name appears on the books 
of the City, but she is probably the most 
prominent. 
* « * 

Victorta CoNnvALESCENT HomME FoR WOMEN 
(Surrey).—A gentleman, who at present does 
not wish his name known, and already a most 
liberal benefactor, has intimated to the Lord- 
Lieutenant that he will be ready to build at his 
own cost (estimated at £3,000) a Home upon 
the Ramsgate site given by Mr. Maurice 
Beddington, provided the Committee can assure 
him that an income of £800 is provided by the 
endowment fund and the annual subscriptions. 

x * * 

The gold fever certainly makes men and 
women mad. Notwithstanding the tales of 
hardships and high prices and want, not of gold, 
but of food and means of transport, now 
existing in Klondyke, with worse to follow, 
some women used to luxury and ease, are 
actually setting out to go. A Chicago corre- 
spondent reports that Mrs. Gage, a young 
married lady of ample means, daughter-in-law 
of a member of the American Government, is 
leaving Chicago with two relatives to attempt 
to cross the Chilkoot Pass. The difficulties 
and dangers of that pass, especially with the 
cold weather coming on, are extreme, and what 
adds to the madness and makes it sao 
worse is that she is leaving a fifteen months’ ol 
baby behind her. 

+ +e 

Another is going to start a newspaper, says 
the Washington Star, of which she is pro- 
prietor, and will be editor. Mrs. Caroline 


forth over the wide | th 


@ small newspaper. — 


A curious experience, which will ly 
interest bicycle owners, is reported grag 
southern suburb where dw 
of a brother of an ex-Lord Mayor of 
London. The inmates of the house were 
for some time greatly troubled what 
appeared to be an escape of gas. tumbers 
were called in, and made every effort 
to locate the defect, but without result. Floors 
were pulled up, and every inch of known gas- 
piping in the place examined for a leakage, 

t nothing was found, and they went away, 
declaring the’ search hopeless, and lea 
behind a long bill to attest their diligence. 8 
the escape of gas was evident. An expert was 
en ed in. He asked, as a matter of 
course, where the vapour was most noticeable, 
and was taken to a lumber room. Amon 
other things he noticed a discarded bicycle, an 
making a hasty search, said, “Take that 
machine away, and you will have no further 
escape of gas.” The family were surprised, 
and seemed not at all sure he was not oe 
fun atthem. But he was serious. They 
the cycle away and the escape of gas troubled 
them no more. What had worried them was 
the smell of the naphtha in the india- 
rubber of the tyres, in a room to the 
sun and not particularly well ventilated. 

cient 

Miss Mona Burrows, a young teacher in the 
Home for Feeble-Minded Children, Vineland, 
N.J., rescued a boy of fourteen from the flames 
when the Home was destroyed by fire a few 
days ago. She had helped to guide the children 
out of the blazing Home, and, discovering that 
the boy had been forgotten in his room, she 
dashed into the building, ascended to his room, 
and, by main foree and against his will, carried 
him into the ve air. In performing this 
heroic feat, iss Burrows was_ seriously 
injured, and is now under the care of a 
physician. The Newark Advertiser says: 
‘“‘ Heroism of men is recognised and rewarded 
by the National, State and municipal Govern- 
ments. The Federal Government gives medals 
to life-savers, and has a host of pensioners on 
its rolls. The State has voted medals and 
pensions for heroic acts or injuries received in 
the performance of duty. Municipalities have 
their methods of rewarding heroism in men. 
The State of New Jersey has the opportunity 
now to honour heroism in women.” 

* * «* 

Tue SPaANIsH IN CuBA.— Evangelina Cisneros, 
the niece of Senor Cisneros, President of the 
Cuban Republic, has been sentenced to 20 
years’ imprisonment in a Spanish penal settle- 
ment on the coast of Africa, by a military 
court, on the charge of rebellion. The case 
excites universal interest. The girl, who is 
young and attractive, it is alleged, refused to 
yield herself to Colonel Berris, Governor of the 
Isle of Pines. A prosecution followed, and 
10,000 American women have united in a 
petition to save her from a fate worse than 
death. President McKinley's mother to-day 
er to the Queen of Spain for clemency ; 
also Mrs. John A. Logan, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Jefferson Davis, Mrs. Ulysses S. 
Grant, Miss Clara Barton, Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett, Mrs. John Sherman, Mrs. 
Southworth, the novelist, and scores of other 
famous women are actively engaged in securing 
the girl’s release. General Weyler charges the 

irl with decoying Colonel Berris to her house 
or the purpose of assassination. The same 
statement is also made at the Spanish Legation 
here. Havana telegrams, however, show that 
the girl’s virtue was actually assaulted. The 
State Department is not acting in the matter, 
it not being a subject for diplomacy. Mrs. 
McKinley says she hopes the Queen will 
listen to the voices of the American wgmen and 
set the Cuban girl free. 


TuE eighth Council of Toledo decreed that 
those who ate meat in Lent were not worthy 
to partake in the resurrection. 


the family | ton 


ALCOHOL IN RHEUMATISM AND 


GOUT. 


Tus Lancet recently contained a long on 
‘The Use of Alcoholic Bev in Bhermatic 
Dr. T. Dixon Savi 


and Gouty Conditions,” by vill, 
formerly medical superintendent of the Padding. 

Infirmary, whose chief object is to show 
es ylic alcohol does very little harm 
per se in such cases, y if at meal 
times onl Por in a diluted form’; and that 


ut are concerned, “‘is the sugar they contain.” 

e does not argue that sugar alone will pro- 
duce gout, but concludes that sweet alcoholic 
beverages do so, and seems to favour the use of 
whisky, contending that gout is practically 
unknown amongst the working classes'in Scot- 
land. But it by no means follows that the 
Scottish whisky ers are exempt from the 
other effects produced by spirit drinking. 

In describing his own mal experience, 
Dr. Dixon Savill says :—‘‘ Ever since a severe 
attack of acute rheumatism in 1879, I have been 
liable to the various manifestations of that 
disorder in an acute or chronic form, unless I 
take the greatest care in the adjustment of my 
dietary. As stimulants, my experience 
is that pure alcohol, such as pure spirit matured 
by age in the wood, taken in small quantities 
well diluted, and with meals only, has never 
aggravated the rheumatic symptoms, either at 
the time or subsequently. On the other hand, 
alcoholic beverages did harm precisely in pro- 

rtion to the amount of sugar they contain. 

‘or example, port wine and Madeira were bad, 
but beer was far worse than any. A single 
-_ of any kind of beer (and very man 

ifferent samples have been tried), althoug 
taken at meal times, invariably exacts the more 
severe penalties, and if persevered in always 
results in the joints ming pai (often 
swollen also) and stiff; or, if they were already 
affected, they became worse. A glass of port 


wine produces the same effects, though usually — . 


in a lesser degree, and lasting for a shorter 
time. Non-alcoholic syrups, if taken occa- 
sionally, do not affect me at all in the same 
way. My principal beverage for many years 
has consisted chiefly of home-made lemonade, 
and in summer time ‘lemon squash,’ lime-juice 
cordial, occasionally raspberry, and other 
teetotal syrups. ese sugary drinks never 
increase my rheumatic infirmities unless they 
are taken sufficiently long and in sufficient 
quantity to produce dyspepsia.” 


He is a teacher of singing, and stood on the 
door-mat of a suburban mansion after loudly 
ringing the bell.. When the lady of the house 
appeared, he said, ‘I have called, madam, to 
give your daughter lessons in voice production.” 
“But I never engaged you,” she replied, in 
great surprise. ‘“‘ No, madam,” he answered, 
with a smile, “but your neighbours have clubbed 
together to pay my fee-for the first quarter. It 
won't cost you anything and the subscribers 
reckon they will get the value of their money in 
an improved style of singing.” The teacher of 
singing doesn’t remember anything more, or 
won't tell, but he says he was never more 
insulted in his life. 

.* *  &* 

Some famous men were talking of Titian ; one 
praised his coloring, another his sense of form. 
Carlyle spoke up in his rough way and said: 
“You may add to the facts you have given that 
here is a man who knows nothing about Titian 
and cares nothing.” Whereupon Thackeray 
turned toward the Scotch philosopher and 
quietly remarked: “That is a fact about 
Thomas Carlyle rather than about the great 
Venetian painter.” Many a person who blurts 
his inconsiderate opinion or churlish com- 
mentary concerning “men and things” would 
be better off if he had near him always a critic 
as keen and as kindly as the author of the 
‘* Newcombs.” 

* * * 


Sue: ‘I don’t believe you love me as much 
as you did before we were married.” He: 
‘“‘ Just as much asI ever did; perhaps not 50 


3 much as I said I did.” 
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What Can Our Danghters Bo for 
a Ribing ? 


MUSIC AS A PROFESSION 
- .FOR WOMEN. 
By Lucmz Heaton ARrmMstRONG. 


PIANOFORTE TEACHING AND 
ACCOMPANYING. 


Wuatsver ideas the pianoforte student may 
set out with, she generally ends by teaching. 
To this complexion she is almost sure to come, 
unless she has extraordinary talent and influence, 
and very good luck into the bargain. These 
qualifications are very important to anyone who 

ires to make a success as a public performer, 
whether as soloist or accom » though I 
may mention in passing that it rg are to me 
that there is more scope for the latter artist 
than there is for the former. Good accompanists 
are rare, and once a pianist gets known for her 
proficiency in this gift she ought to be able to 
get a good deal of work. e coca pen 7ine a 
choir or musical society is hard and fatiguing 
work, but it is remunerative, and the same may 
be said of accompan singers at concerts or 
‘at homes.” when the vocalists give 
their services for charity, the accompanist 
always paid, for the work is so important 
and arduous that no one could be e: to 
do it oe ae Rnigre ar beg is rather 
ungra work, perhaps, for if the singer 
wrong he will always w the blame on to the 
accompanist, and the art does not admit of much 
opportunity for personal display. But it has 
its delights all the same, and the true musician 
va enjoy her work more with every day she 

ves. 

Practice is everything with accompanying, 
and it is always a joy to the artist to find her. 
self gaining in proficiency through the diffi- 
culties she has overcome. Fashion has not 
so much to do with accompanists as it has with 
soloists, and once an accompanist has made 
her name, and is known to be reliable, she is 
not rg be quickly thrown aside. If you 
look at the musical programmes of the last few 

ears, you will be astonished to find how few 
sh accompanists there are—the soloists come 
and go, but the accompanists are nearly 
always the same. Good accompanists are 
very rare, and once people get used to them 
they like to keep to them. Any student who 
determines on being an accompanist should 
work very hard at reading at sight and also at 
transposing ; she will also find a knowledge of 
languages of the highest use, as so many 
vocalists are foreigners, and it is necessary 
that she should be able to understand what 
they say. Patience and good temper are highly 
necessary, also plenty of nerve, and, of course, 
it is of no use for anyone to think of becoming 
an accompanist if she is not highly sympa- 
thetic by nature. 

The majority of the successful accompanists 
of the present day are men, though some ladies 
have obtained distinction in this branch of the 
reigns: being so fortunate as to have made 

oth a name and a living. There is no occasion 
whatever why men should be given the pre- 
ference as accompanists. Women are naturally 
80 sympathetic that they are fitted by nature to 
excel in this art. I am sorry to say that lady 
vocalists are sometimes the greatest enemies to 
the lady accompanist; a very clever accom- 
panist told me this herself; she said ‘‘a singer 
often prefers to be handed on to the platform 
by a man; she thinks it looks better.” It 
seems a great pity that lady vocalists should 
lessen the chances of a sister artist for the sake 
of a silly idea of this kind, and I am sure they 
would not do it if they knew what it meant. 
The accompanist had better begin by asking a 
somewhat low fee, and gradually increasing it; 
itis folly for a young student toask a very high fee, 
and then go out and not do well. Her nerve may 
desert her, or she may be given some dreadfully 
difficult music to read at first sight. It is better 
for her to begin by charging a low fee—say a 
guinea for expenses, then two, and after that as 
much as she can get. 

All public performers must dread the approach 
of old age, and both soloist and accompanist 


no longer have a 

Teaching is, after af the greatest stand-by, and 
& very li ma 

connection is e ed. One pupil recom- 
mends another, and fresh pupils come as old 
ones away. Music te are always 
wanted, and the teacher can feel that she is of 
some use in the world. Great patience is 
requisite, and also a cheerful spirit ; and no 
one should try to teach who has not a decided 


gift for imparting knowledge. 

It is best for % young student to begin by 
teaching almost entirely the pieces she has gone 
sy, herself with her master, or at rate 
to make herself thoroug the 


abi ippas wi 
music she has to teach. To teach a piece well, 
she ought to have it at her fingers’ ends; she 
should well up in the fingering, and know 
where the difficult bars come. In beginning 
a course of lessons with a fresh pupil she 
should always ee him something new to 
learn at once. she lets him potter over an 
old piece he has half learnt with some one else 
he will never get on at all. A pupil should be 
stopped the moment he goes wrong, he should 
not be allowed to go on to the end of the piece 
in error. If he makes a chronic mistake it is a 
thing to frame the rebellious note with a 

e from your lead pencil, so that he may have 
something to remind him of the fault when he 
is practising. A young teacher should never 
give a long and difficult piece till she has 
gouged her pupil’s proficiency. It is better to 

gin with something short and easy if she is 
not sure how much he can do. 

If a teacher is at all successful with her work 
it is wonderful to notice pagel pi this success 
increases. Perhaps she will only make fifty 
pounds the first year, but she may make double 
that sum the year following. One thing leads 
to another, and when a teacher gets a pupil who 
does her credit she will find that many of his 
friends will come to get lessons. 

It is the first step that is the difficulty! 
Many a student feels almost in despair 
at the difficulties which lie in the way of 
the beginner. There are a great many, too 
many teachers, to begin with, and when one 
thinks of all the students who are constantly 
being poured out by the musical academies, 
one cannot help wondering how they are all to 
find work. The young student must take a 
very determined stand if she intends to open 
that oyster—the world. In the first place, she 
must not be ashamed of her profession; no one 
ever succeeds in any work that they are 
ashamed of. She should not be afraid of letting 
it be known amongst her friends that she is 
ready to take pupils. Advertising is useful, but 
itis not much good to commence it unless it 
can be carried out on a large scale. The best 
advertisement for the pianistis a great personal 
success; if she can ay with success at parties 
and concerts, she will nd that people are eager 
to learn from her. 

The worst way to get work, as a rule, is to 
say that you want it. But when people see that 
you are exceptionally gifted, and that you can 
gain the applause of the public, they will be 
anxious to borrow a little of your success. 
The teacher should try to take up a good 
position before the public at starting, and she 
should also endeavour to maintain it. She 
must never let herself pass out of people’s 
minds, she should keep herself well in evi- 
dence, or her work is likely to fall off. 

She should try to give a concert every year ; 
if she has a small sum of money at her disposal 
she will do well to invest it-in giving a concert 
to mark her debut. There is nothing like com- 
mencing well, and a concert in a good hall is 
more likely to be noticed by the press than one 
which takes place in a house. If she has not 
the money to invest in this way she might 
commence with an invitation concert given in 
the house of some kind friend. She should 
invite the press, for everyone will think more of 
her if they see her name in the papers, and she 
should ask everyone who is likely to do her 
good. She should ask some of her professional 
friends to perform, then they will give her an 
appearance at their concerts in return. Every 
opportunity of appearing in public should be 


welcomed during the season in which she makes | 


her debut, for it is im + that she should 
stamp herself upon the mind of the public. 
Her second concert be given in a public 
hall (as her first one should be, if she could 
afford it), and there should be a for the 
ticket this time, even if she ends by having to 
give away a good many. As time goes on she 
will be able to give some of her pupils an 
appearance at her concerts, and this is always 
fivays oa ib niet ae # the planotorte 
ways e of the 
teaching of a neighbourhood. I don’t know 
why should be, I am sure, for as a matter 
of fact, organ-playing does not improve the 


touch of a p » though the contrary holds 
. It may because the is a 
arantee of a or simply because 

it ensures a amount of publicity—any- 


way, the fact remains that this is so, and if a 


lady student can get the position of organist in 
a church she find that a great deal of 
teaching will follow. 


A school is generally considered a good th 
to get, for though the pay is not heavy the wo 
is exceptionally steady. Teachers travel 
distances for the sake of teaching in a school, 
for tiring as the work may be it is always some- 
thing to depend on. Private pupils may fall ill 
or go away, or they may get tired of learning, 
but a school always — on, and the ae 4 
have to be taught. They do not take long 
entry as pupils do after they begin to go into 
society. - 

There are many troubles about the lot 
of a music teacher, and the fact just mentioned 
is one of them. Private teaching is somewhat 
precarious, pupils may take up music as a 
“ fad”? and tired of it; they may change 
their teacher on the suggestion of some kind 
friend that they would “ get on better with a 
master,” a hundred things may happen, so that 
the teacher who began the year with the moat 
rosy anticipations may find herself almost 


deserted by the commencement of the 
ont uarter. Then pianoforte teaching 
ex 


gly exhausting work, most trying 
to the nerves; and the worry of pea 
trains and taking long journeys and the 
anxiety about being punctual—all these things 
are highly wearying to any one of a ner- 
vous position. Such trying work ought 
certainly to be adequately remunerated, and 
that is why I urge the music-teacher to make 
every effort to ‘ place herself” well at starting, 
so that she ray be able to make her own terms, 
and avoid sinking into the rank and file of the 
profession. 

One of the great advantages in the lot ofa 
pianoforte teacher is that she can retain her 
ales liberty. Her work may be tiring, 

ut she is free when it is done; she is not 
like a resident governess who can never get 
away from her employer. 

3 pine cae a is always more highly 
paid than general knowledge, and when once 
she has made some kind of name she can begin 
to raise her terms with advantage. Good 
money is as easy to get as bad money, and a 
certificated pupil of one of the great musical 
academies ought to be able to obtain good 
terms pretty soon. The position of professor, 
or sub-professor, in one of these institu- 
tions would be of the greatest assistance 
to her, both in the obtaining of work and 
in getting a good price for it, the titles 
bestowed by these institutions (such as Fellows 
and Associates) are also of the greatest 
assistance to the student who has her way to 
make in the world. All honour to the Musical 
Academies that they have always bestowed 
these honours on men and women alike, and 
although some years ago they refused to give 
women the salaried positions, there is no great 
musical institution in London at present which 
has not the names of some of the lady students 
on the list of their professors. I hope that this 
state of things will be continued, and also 
improved, so that the women may have some 
of the honour along with the drudgery. 


Dr. CaRoLinE B. Winstow left a will bequeath- 
ing her body to Howard University to be 
dissected by a woman medical student for 
the purpose of advancing her knowedge of 
anatomy. 
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FEEDING THE SICK. 
In many, if not in most, and 
diseases, the cook 


stomach what it can 
appetite what will 
generally, what it can usefully receive, 


to 


needs the co-o of doctor, and 
operation r, nurse 


m queen.. The invalid who enjoys the 
advan: of their combined siiention ne his 
diet is in less danger than the 
one whose interest in this is neglected. 
A man may die of starvation, however rich he 
be, whose doctor is too grand, or whose nurse 
is too or-whose cook is too clumsy 
or too careless, to do.right by the sufferer in 
honest and earnest conjunction. 


Doctors have always been clever at concealin 


os be ae agpnn, disses ee Se 
° . ey have taught us 
now to jeatvedi about the “ beeper ” or 


the “ bacillus " of this and that disease, but all 
that comes to nothing as a protection against 
the practical onslaught of the illness. We only 
know now, just as our remote ancestors knew, 


come to an end th: 


It is an a ly fascinating idea that each 
human 8 system forms a world, in which 
a whole m of microscopic animalcule are 
born, live by their own exertions, perhaps form 

ms or republics, hoard wealth, prey on 

other, rear offspring, and depart from life 

‘at last after what seems to them a prolonged 

existence, unaware that the microcosm in which 

their span is not the universe ! 

' there is an awful kind of poetry in 

this reflection, it does not help us to a know- 

ledge of how to keep out, or how to exterminate 

after they have once been let in, those microbes 

which are inimical to the body’s well being. 

we can do is give our patients rest and 

food to support them while the invading army 

of microbes ravage the land, knowing that the 

enemy will have either to move on or die ‘of 

famine when they have exhausted the nutri- 

ment that they, unluckily for us, find in the 
human frame. 

Fifty and a hundred years ago doctors used 
to try to extract the disease‘from the body by 
drawing out the blood. Unfortunately, they 
thus subtracted from the system not only the 
elements on which the microbe fed, but also all 
the other elements of the vital fluid, so that the 
patient often died from want of the means to 
repair his waste of tissue and maintain his 
strength. Now they do not do this foolish and 
clumsy trick, and the average length of human 
life is increased in consequence. But still the 
difficulty remains unsolved how to immediately 
destroy any particular microbe without injuring 
the body in which it has taken up its temporary 
residence. 

Meantime, while this generation of doctors is 
looking at this problem with little more result 
than its predecessors, it is for us housewives to 
tackle the difficulty, so to speak, from the 

“opposite side, and take care that the sick in our 
homes are given all that they can take to main- 
tain the general strength, and to fight against the 
deductions made from it by the microbe army. 
Yet we have to remember that it is useless, and 
worse, to give a sick person what he cannot 
digest. During fever, and when it begins to 
subside, very little solid food, or none at all, can 
be digested. The need is great, accordingly, for 
food that is easily swallowed and readily assimi- 
lated. But few nurses (amateur ones, at any 
rate) seem to realise how important it is to 
supply the sick person frequently with some 
light nourishment, and, in convalescence, to 
exercise thought and ingenuity in varying the 
diet. When they have seen the patient con- 
sume half a breakfast-cupful of gruel, or corn- 
flour, they are satisfied that he is fed for three 
or four hours to come—the interval between 
one meal and another fora healthy person. But 
if they would only reflect how much less, both 
in bulk and essential nourishment, this trifling 
refection is than all that a healthy person eats 
at a meal they would surely understand that 


with pein and difficulty, and ma: 
together. ‘i e 


perchance in all 
counts for much in the sick 
man’s chances. ‘To offer to rag enfeebled 
, e i 
ara tad ote eta 
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before the end of the ordinary space of time 


between meals. 
Milk and 


illness. Many 


will be much more easily made 
It should then stand for a few 
if it is to be taken cold; but 


tly fluid. 
utes to cool, 


then oT of tablespoonfuls of boiling milk 
will make it just. about the ¢ temperature. 

Then, with regard to , it can often be 
drunk flavoured and just slightly thickened with 
some farinaceous substance, when a solid cupful 
of os =< wor be refused. Half a - le- 
spoo: of cornflour, prepared oatmeal, or 
ground rice boiled a few minutes in the milk 
will merely slightly thicken two-thirds of a 
— without making it into a firm paste-like 
substance ; but, at the same time, will add 
considerably to its nourishing and sustaining 
qualities. ; 

Then a certain variety in flavour can be 
introduced, with proper regard to the invalid’s 
peculiar likes and dislikes. One half-cup of the 
thickened milk may have a small bit of very 
thinly pee lemon rind (only the yellow, no 
white) boiled in it; while yet again a couple of 
drops of almond essence, or a tiny piece of 
cinnamon, or just a grate of nutmeg, may be 
used. Again, a little vermicelli or sago may now 
and be boiled and given in the beef-tea. 
Even with thought and attention to such details, 
an invalid’s diet becomes monotonous. But, 
with only a trifling degree of care and ingenuity, 


it is possible to ward off for some time from the 
patient disgust with the sameness of the food, 
and to make it possible for him to*take and digest 
a little nourishment about every two hours. 


Of course, I speak of cases where the doctor 


has not given instructions for very low diet, 


ey on the contrary, has distinctly ordered that 
e 


not 
sick person shall be induced to eat; far less 
can he see that the food is properly supplied at 
frequent intervals. That is the province of the 
mistress of the house, the head of the kitchen ; 
it ought not to be even allowed to remain 
entirely in the hands of a hired nurse, but 
things should be prepared for and suggested to 
her by the housewife. 
long experience, that many patients in exhaust- 
ing complaints, such as acute chest diseases, 
influenza, cholera, quinsey, and so on, sink very 


tient’s strength shall be kept up. It is 
e medical man’s place to suggest how the 


I am convinced, after 


low, and some actually die, because there is 
not enough attention paid to frequently givin 
them varied light nourishment in sm 
quantities each time. 

In convalescence, the subject is equally 
serious but wider. The need of food to restore 
strength is urgent, but the bounds of possi- 


bility in the diet are wide and the need should 


easily be met. The following recipes: are 
reliable, and are added to quicken the house- 
wife’s imagination on the matter, and not by 
any means as exhausting the topic. 

White soup.—Slice an onion and pour over it 
a pint of milk. Let stand an hour, strain, and 
put the milk in an enamelled saucepan, with 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed smooth to 
a paste. Boil slowly, stirring often, for fifteen 
minutes, add a little pepper and salt; beat two 
eggs well, remove the soup from the fire and 
slowly stir in the eggs 

Gelée a la Russe.—The juice and grated rind 
of one lemon, 1. oz. of gelatine, 4 lb. of loaf 
sugar, three-quarters of a pint of water; melt 
all together, then strain; when cool, whip the 
mixture with a whisk to a stiff froth. Pour into 
a mould, cover half with cochineal. If preferred, 
it may be broken up into lumps, and the two 
colours piled in little heaps alternately on the 
dish. 

Baked milk.—The milk should be new. Put 
it into a stone jar. Dissolve some isinglass in 
it, and set it in a slow oven for some hours. 
If left all night so much the better. A hot 
oven will have a different effect entirely; the 
slower the oven the thicker the milk will be. It 
may be taken just as it is, while warm, or if 


the patient must have something more long! preferred, cold. Itis better to bake small quan- 


eggs are a great help during actual 
7 people who cannot, even in 
health, digest the ordinary shop egg boiled, can 
take, without inconvenience, a genuine new-laid 
egg beaten up well. If it be mixed while beating 
with about a tablespponful of hot water, the egg 


y it is better 
that it should be hot and slightly sweetened, and 


Ir would be quite easy to occupy 
at my command with directions for the initial 
preparation, &c., of mushrooms; while many 
notes of warning might be sounded as to the 
care to be observed in the selection. Suffice it 
here to say, that only fresh mushrooms should 
be eaten; the difference between stale ones and 
those taken from the field to the cooking 
utensil is too marked to need more than passing 
comment. 
although it is true that too much washing spoils 
the flavour, it is certainly unwise to dispense 
with it altogether. A little salt should be 
added to the water, then if dried quickly in a 
clean cloth, they will not suffer in flavour as 
some advocates of non-washing assert. A trifle 
less flavour and a 


remembered 
thrown away; they are admirably adapted for 
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A oe up and added to it. 
Barley cream.—. a knuckle of veal 
without very much meat on it, weighing three 
to four pounds. Simmer slowly for six hours in 
two quarts of water together with four to six 
onions, six cloves, two bla:les of mace, and two 
tables Scotch barley. Strain off the 
broth, let it go to a jelly and remove an 
particle of fat. Take two more tableapoonfals 
of Scotch barley and three-quarters of a pint of 
new milk, and either bake in the oven in a stone 
jar or simmer slowly till quite soft, then mash 
all possible of the barley through a wire sieve 
so that the milk is quite thick and smooth. 
Add to it an equal portion of the veal broth, 
heat up and serve. No salt till cooking is 
completed. The veal can be cut off the bone 
in a neat Jemp ene covered with a simple white 
sauce—fiour boiled in some of the liquor and 
slightly flavoured with nutmeg—can be served 
at the family table, and will be found very nice. 


ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 
By Miss Lizzie HeErirace. 

(First Class Diplomée Coo and Domestic 
Economy; Author of “ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” éc., &c.) 

DISHES CONTAINING MUSHROOMS. 
all the space 


Also, washing is necessary; for 


tee from surface im- 
urities, common to the field, is not, however, to 
e regretted ty sensible people. But let it be 

that the peelings are not to be 


flavouring sauces and gravies; they need 


thorough washing, and should be cooked well 


that the flavour may be drawn out completely. 

It may not be amiss to add a remedy in case 
one should ever eat poisonous fungi in mistake 
for the real thing. ‘* Water, vinegar, sal volatile, 
brandy or ether, must never taken; they 
would accelerate the bad effects of the poison. 
Oil, butter and milk are no use. The sufferer 
must take an emetic and an active aperient, 
then wait until a doctor comes.’’ An extract 
from the ‘‘ Toxicology” of Mons. Orfila, the 
great analytical chemist. 

To pass now to some dishes, this may be 
well pressed upon the notice of anybody on the 
look-out for a very dainty savoury. 

SIMPLE MUSHROOM OMELET. 

Take enough mushrooms, peeled, cleansed 
and chopped, to fill a small teacup; those the 
size of the top of a wineglass are large enough. 
Cook them in half-an-ounce of butter for a 
few minutes until soft; a pinch of mace, white 
pepper, salt, and a few drops of lemon juice are 
to be added, and the mixture shaken; an 
enamelled pan is best; beat three yolks of eggs 
with two tablespoonsful of milk and water, 
mix very well, then add the whites beaten to 
a froth, together with the mushrooms; have a 
tin or fireproof china dish, in which an ounce of 
butter has been melted; it should be hot, but 
not discoloured ; stir so as to blend some of the 
butter with the mixture, hold over the fire for 
a few seconds, then put in the oven, a brisk 
one, and leave until firm to the touch and 
daintily browned ; the whole process takes but 
a few minutes and the dish is delicious. It can 
go to table as an adjunct to nicely cooked ham ; 
or a tablespoonful of cooked chopped ham may 
be blended with it. 

The idea of adding water may be new to 
some, and many denounce milk; this is true: 
the manipulation of an omelet requires care; 
all are agreed on that point—i.e., all who have 
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had any kitchen experience worth a mention ; 
but as to the exact items there is much difference 
of opinion. The late ‘‘G.A.S.” went so far as 
to say ‘knock a man down if you see him adding 
milk to the eggs for an omelette; if a woman 
you can only beg her pardon and assure her of 
the error.” Others, including famous chefs de 
cuisine, think that a little liquid lightens the 
mass; some say new, others skim ; Many 
a mixture of milk and water; while certain 
French cooks decide in favour of water only, in 
small quantity, a tablespoonful to six eggs. 

Omelets are so important that they quite 
deserve a paper to themselves, hence the above 
should be accepted merely as arecipe by the way. 

Now I must say a good word for a dish of 

EGGS AND MUSHROOMS. 
It is only one of many varieties of stuffed eggs. 
When next you want the yolks of some hard- 
boiled eggs for any particular use, as garnish 
to salad or the like, you will be wise to turn 
the whites into receptacles for the mushroom 
mixture on this plan. Trim the ends of the 
half eggs, that they will form neat little cups, 
and set each on a round of toast or fried bread, 
all the prettier and none the dearer if a crimped 
cutter be used for the stamping out. 

Cook the chopped mushrooms with butter 
and lemon juice and seasoning as above men- 
tioned, but add either ir: gore of very good 
gravy, in which a mo of glaze has been 
melted, or prepare some with extract of meat ; 
the glaze is not altogether a necessity, but it 
gives richness, colour and consistence to the 
mass. The cups having been filled, are to be 
set in the oven until quite hot. A salad is a 
nice accompaniment ; ham eats well with them, 
or just as they are they are most tempting. 
Should the yolks not be wanted for any 
other dish, some can be sieved and dredged 
over the tops of the cups, and the rest 
used as garnish for a border of green vegetable 
or salad, whichever may be preferred, round 
the cups. Cold poultry or game, or fish, or 

- chopped ham, can be mixed amongst the mush- 
room mass; and where economy is a ea 
that must be borne in mind, bread crumbs wi 
add to the bulk and there will still be a good 
flavour ; though nothing to be compared to the 
real thing. In mushroom cookery good butter 
is of primary importance; better a little, the 

freshest of the fresh, than a generous amount 
of an inferior article.. 


CALF’S LIVER, BRAISED WITH MUSHROOMS, 


is a dish that will be repeated after the first 
trial, if properly done, for it is really delicious, 
though not costly. It depends upon attention 
to little points, rather than cost; but this is 
true of hundreds of others. Scald and remove 
the skin, or as much as you can without 
damaging the appearance of the liver, which 
must be fresh, 7.c., clear looking and free from 
blemishes ; failing these, it is not in a condition 
to be eaten ; stale, discoloured, or bruised, shun 
it at all times. Then place some very thin 
slices of salt pork or fat Fanon over the convex 
sides of the liver; secure it with little wooden 
skewers. This is far less trouble than larding, 
and the result can be left to speak for itself. 
Having done this, fry a very small sliced onion 
& little, and a pound or more small mushrooms 
to a light brown; add a few cloves, some pepper 
and cayenne, a half-dozen allspice berries, a 
morsel of mace, a sprig of thyme and mar- 
joram and parsley; the cooking must be 
‘done in an earthen jar that can be very 
closely covered; then it matters little 
whether the oven or the top of the stove be 
chosen, 80 long as the jar be placed in water, 
“‘jugged hare” fashion, and the cooking be 
very slow. It should take three hours, or there- 
abouts. The liver is to be barely covered with 
very weak stock, added warm. ‘Turn a time or 
two and baste as needed. Boil up the whole, 


keeping the liver hot meanwhile, remove the | 


fat, and pass all through a sieve; season rather 
highly, not omitting some lemon juice or a little 
vinegar ; more mushrooms, fried, grilled, or 
broiled, should be sent to table with the liver, 
which should be coated with the gravy ; it may 
be thickened with a little browned flour with 
advantage. There is no denying that the dish 
is the nicer if the liver be given a preliminary 
trowning, so long as it be not hardened 
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A LITTLE GIRL 


The following hb: omen 4 Ae Proprietors of Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA on June 8th, 1897 :— 


“To Dr. Tibbles * 8°. Oswin-street, St. "s-road, Southwark, 8S E. 

“ Dear Eirs,—I trust you will excuse me taking the liberty of addressing on} but I feel I must bear testimony to 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa. My little daughter Daisy Ann was six years old last November, and ever since she was born she 
has suffered with anemia. Last October she was taken with whooping-cough, followed by bronchitis, and then 
pneumonia set in, and we really began to fear the worst and that we should lose her. During the Christmas Holiday 
while I was watching by her bedside i the be oes ed to see one of your pamphlets, and after reading it 1 
said to my wife that we would try Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- We did so, and the very first cup the child took she remarked 
‘Oh, don’t that make me feel nice and warm!’ and from that time we have continue to use it—in fact, the little girl will 
have nothing else ; and within the last two months she has gies about 7lb. in weight, and her flesh is getting firm and 
solid, Her appetite is better than it ever was in her life. You are at liberty to make what use you like of — Your 

t, « HENRY WoOoDs.” 


thankful servan 
Natty 


THE WONDERFUL FOOD 
BEVERAGE. 


Do not use drugs, medicines, and so-called curatives. 

What! Is there any other means by which tone and vigour can be promoted, and the rosy cheeks natural to 
health reetored ? 

Certainly. There is a valuable discovery that meets your case entirely. 

But what if I have much and hard work to do? 

It is no matter whether physical or mental labour is meant, or even if an excess of either has to be 
accomplished, causing undue jadeness ‘and tiredness, with disinclination for further effort or exertion—in any case the 
discovery referred to will be of inestimable service to you.” 

Ah! but I want something that is pleasant and nice, not nasty or unpleasant, nor, on the other hand, sickly and 
insipid. Have you this? 
ne resi your needs can be satisfied to the letter. The evidence of medical men and the publie is conclusive on 

8 point. 
What does this evidence prove? 

It proves that Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA as a Food Beverage possesses nutrient, restorative, and vitalising 

properties which have hitherto been non-existent. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic and recuperative 
ssessed by neither, and can be used in all cases where tea and coffee are prohibited. 

t is not a medicine, but a unique and wonderful Food Beverage, prepared from Kola, Cocoa, Malt and Hops. 
The wonderful African Kola-nut which it contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, and imparts stamina 
pnd serine powers, adds to powers of endurance, and enables those who use it to undergo greater physical exertion 
and fatigue. 

But the expense ? 

You can try it free of expense. Merit alone is what is claimed for Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, and the Proprietors 
are prepared to send to any reader who names THE Woman's SiGNaL a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free 
and post-paid. There is no magic in all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It is done to introduce the 
merits of Vi-Cocoa into every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is not sickly or insipid like the ordinary cocoa extracts; on 
the contrary, it has a pleasant «nd distinct flavour all its own, and which is much liked. It has all the refreshing 
properties of fine well-made tca, but with a hundred times its nourishment. 

Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA in 6d. packets and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins of all Grocers, Chemists, and Stores. Sole 
Proprietors—Dr. TIBBLES’ VI-COCOA, Limited, 61 and 62, Bunhill Row, London, E.C, 
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‘*| DON’T KNOW WHAT 
THE SUFFRAGE MEANS?” 
A CHAT WITH GIRLS. 
By O. Estre-NsiaaM. 


‘* The science of government is that part of 
ethics which consists in the and 
—— iy aren or — for compan 

oO » peace ty. 
Politics, in its widest sense, is both the science 
and the art of government, or the science whose 
subject is the regulation of man in all his 


—" whatis the suffrage exactly ?”’ exclaimed 


“IT think there are a good many girls who do 
not quite understand, Alice,” sympathetically 
returned Miss Swythyn ; ‘‘it is the right to vote, 
to select those who make the laws. two men 
were anxious to be chosen to represent us at a 


relations as a member of the state and the | meeting where rules that would affect our whol 
wae, teae yo tetrad totes, See and | ap m of this science. In other words, | future were to be made, would you not feel it 
gl ec yo0 it is the theory and practice of obtaining the i 


but lately emerged from the 
up to her in admiration. 

of being taken into 
ey eagerly followed Miss 


id Tt struck e forcibly,” began th 
me v orcibly, e 
latter as she sank Bog heamencnie- chats 


bd i nll 


want it. Will you tell me, Alice, why you do 
not want it?” 


Alice looked helplessly about her and, flushing 


whispered :— 
“T don't know, I do not care about it.” 
‘‘ And you, Nell, mere ros any reason? ”’ 
Nell, who had cowe in sympathetic 


ends of cwil society as perfectly as possible. 
The first clause of that quotation that I want 
ou to take notice of, is the one where pelitios 
spoken of as that ‘part of ethics.’ Ethics, 
you know, means the science of human duty. 
Now, Alice, I am sure that Sir Cradock Lynn, 
and all the others who have called an interest 


@ great hardship if you knew something against 
one of the men that made you aatecak SiG) 
and if you knew the other to be a generous, 
noble-minded man who would be sure to agree 
to rules that you would approve of, would you 
not feel it a great hardship if the man you dis. 
trusted were chosen to order all the arrange. 
mens er you without your opinion ever being 


in politics unfeminine, will readily admit that | asked 


women in general have a higher sense of duty, 
and are more altogether moral, than men are; 
is it not, therefore, clear that the councils of the 
most moral section of the population are 
especially required in this matter? Don’t you 
know that women have a refining tone upon 
every assemblage of men?” 

‘¢ ‘Yes, we know that,” cried the other two, 
‘* and the men say they are so anxious we should 
keep that tone, and they say, if we mixed our- 
selves up in politics it would go.” 

“So some of them choose to imagine ; but 
their tion in this case is only erroneous 
conjecture, not fact. We happen, in actual 


‘“‘T should think so, indeed!” cried Alice, in 
glowing in tion. 

“ Well, it is to do away with injustice of the 
same kind that women want the Parliamentary 
vote. They are never consulted, with regard 
to the people’s representatives (the men, you 
know, who help to make laws). Then, these 
men—whom we have not chosen—give consent 
in our stead to laws that affect us, it may be, 
most unjustly, and yet we can do nothing to 
prevent or alter those laws ; we simply have to 
obey them.” 

‘“‘T think it scandalous!” exclaimed the two 
girls. ‘‘Do you mean to say that things are 


awa: ; 
fact, to h roof to the . In the | really managed in that way, and that people 
ra Oa calmed hhervell and answered ac ’ ave e a Gee eed em ‘under Hi give Deeg eral ma 
ously :— I ‘ tain! ave had a most remarkable effect upon the | our affair to take an interest in seeing that 
ales om lara Ry — ran a elections ; they have raised and purified the | such an enormity is done away with, and we 


be unwomanly. Everyone me it is womanly 
not to know anything about politics!” 

Alice looked up alertly, feeling that Nell had 
well stated the case, wondering what Miss 


tone of those events, which, under men’s sole 
rule, have often been scenes that were a dis- 
grace to any nation. Of course, women have 
exerted a beneficial effect upon them, as they 


ought not to even notice the deputies to see 
that they do what they ought todo? I should 
think women all over the country would be 
clamouring for the suffrage ; and to say, in cold 


wyth : : would everywhere. So you sees when we have | blood, that they do not want it—well, they are 
oe “abe é are: lantiagiy -_ the proof of fact to go upon, it does not matter | silly, I must say! : 
eniele : y what any man imagines would be the case.” | “I think that the generality who say they do 


“‘ Unwomanly! I should have accredited you | 


with too much spirit, Nell, to remain passive 
under the assertion that ignorance was a 
‘ womanly ’ characteristic.” 

Nell, however, did not immediately succumb. 

**T did not say that exactly, did1I? But, all 
the same, I think some kind of ignorance is 
womanly ; for instance, ignorance of indecent 
French novels.” ; 

‘You might call that kind of ignorance manly 
also, might you not?” . 

“Yes,” unwillingly concurred Nell, ‘‘ I suppose 
you could.” 

‘Well, say we admit that ignorance of certain 
things is commendable—in both sexes be it clearly 
understood—so that want of knowledge may be 
declared humanly (not merely womanly) com- 
mendable. That assertion, though, does not 
bring us much further; you can hardly talk of 
aren as indecent, can you?” asked Miss 

wythyn, and Nell bluntly returned :— 

‘* Really, I don’t know anything about them ; 
I have always heard they did not come within 
our ee 

‘‘ Shall I give you the accepted definition of 
the thing from which you meekly exclude your- 


Alice and Nell looked at Miss Swythyn quite 
confounded, evidently feeling that there was 
nothing to answer, and that they themselves 
had nehared in a most foolish and undignified 
way in taking the empty, unsubstantiated sayings 
of unthinking men for wisdom, instead of them- 
selves having read the newspapers and acquainted 
themselves with the truth. 

‘“‘Of course, when girls are very young,” 
apologetically began Nell, “they take the 
opinions of those about them——” 

‘‘Of course, quite naturally,” Miss Swythyn 
hastened with genial cordiality to agree. ‘It is 
a great thing, though, to find them open-minded 
as you are, ins of clinging with prejudiced 
narrow-mindedness to ideas that can be shown to 
be mistaken. The older generation, of course, 


en: 

not want it, say so becaies they do not really 
understand what the suffrage means. They 
have heard the name, and think it is just some- 
thing that does not come into their lives.” 

Miss Swythyn, kindly taking Nell’s hand in 
hers, added: ‘“ You must not suppose, Nell, 
that men are all unjust; some of our representa- 
tives are splendid fellows, and work as zealously 
for us as they would for themselves; but they 
would respect us more if we could demand their 
attention all the same.” 


A PROMINENT undertaker of St. Louis, Mo., 
states that he was recently called upon to 
embalm the body of a woman mi pg dead, 
whom careful investigation proved to be sitill 
living. Headds: ‘ The incident has impressed 


act for the best, and bring up their children in | upon me how careful undertakers should be not 


the views that they have been accustomed to. 
But the law of life is progress ; and so the first 


| 


only in viewing a corpse, but in having reliable, 
sober men in their service, especially for 


beliefs of our youth are often not of the kind | embalming. Had a thoughtless, careless or 
that may be held in our maturer jer We | half-drunken man been sent out on this case 


have all to think for ourselves; an 
that progress is indeed a good and desirable 
thing, then we will be ready to range ourselves 
with the vanguard of advance. Not an easy 


if we feel | the 
| cruelly put to death.” 
* 


r woman would probably have been 


* 


“T have noticed one thing about widow's 
place, not a pleasant one, that; still, the one | weeds,” said his reverence. ‘ What's that?” 
that as aspiring human creatures it best fits us | ‘‘They rarely interfere with the growth of 
to occupy.” | orange blossoms on the same soil.” 


SU CCESS. COCKBURN TEMPERANCE HOTEL 


Telegrams: ““Prowmsixa,” Loxvox, 19, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, Bedford Street, Strand, LONDON. 


elegra 

Mrs. A. D. PHILP, appreciating the very liberal patronage bitberto accorded to her at Cockburn House, 9 and 10, Endsleigh Gardens, and 
regretting her inability to acccmmodate many intending yatrons for lack of room during the past two reasons, is pleased to announce to the public that 
she has secured the above Hotel premises, containing large and numerous public rocms, and accommodation for 150 guests, by which she hopes to cope 
with the expected large influx of visitors to London during the coming season, due to Diamond Celebrations. Bedrooms very quiet. 

It will be newly and comfortably farnished throughout, and open for recepticn of guests early in March. Owing to its excellent position, in close 
proximity to the Strand, Trafalgar Square, Westminster, New Law Courts, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, and all Places of Amugement and Railway 
Stations, Mrs. Philp hcpes by her close personal attention to the comfort of guests, combined with Moderate Tariff, that she will continue to receive 
the very liberal patronage hitherto accorded to her. Large Halls for Public Dinners, Meetings, Concerts, é&c. . 

It will be the finest, largest, and only well appointed HOTEL IN LONDON built from the foundation for the purpose, conducted on strictly 
Temperance principles. New Passenger Elevator, Electric Light, Telephone, and latest improved Sanitation. Telegraphic Address : ‘‘ Promising,” London. 

Mrs. Philp will give her general superintendence to all three of her Hotels, and will spare no effort to make all her patrons comfortable and at home. 

NOTE.—In connection with, and under same management— 


COCKBURN HOUSE, 9g & 10, ENDSLEJGH GARDENS, opposite EUSTON (Telegrams— Luncheon," Londcr). 
COCKBURN HOTEL, 42, FINSBURY SQUARE, E.C. (Telegrams— Awfully,” London). 
and COCKBURN HOTEL, 141, BATH STREET, GLASGOW, and COCKBURN TURKISH BATHS 


self, without making any investigations into the 
rights of the case ?’ 
‘* Yes,”’ came a doubtful assent. 
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Our Open Columns. 


[The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 


the opinions expressed by correspondents. 

Discussion is invited on the subjects here 

written upon. | 

WOMEN AS SURGEONS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's Sianat. 

Deak Mapam,—A very interesting paper has 
recently ap in the British Medical 
Journal (August 7th), giving a brief account of 
al work done at the ‘“‘ New Hospital 
for Women” during the year 1896. i 
hospital is officered entirely if women. The 
paper is contributed by Mrs. Scharlieb, senior 
sur, to the hospital. 

paper states that there were 192 minor 
operations all having been successful, and 74 
“major” operations (i.c., those of the greatest 
difficulty and danger known) with 73 recoveries 
and one death. 

The report of these operations effectually 
disposes of the question as to the capacity 
of women for undertaking the duties and 
responsibilities of the surgeon’s career. And if 
women can successfully grapple with and over- 
come these difficulties, in what may be called 
the most responsible of all undertakings, and 
when operations involving the life of the patient 
are‘proved to be fitly dealt with by their skill 
and judgment, what is there remaining that 
can fairly be regarded as beyond their powers ? 
Questions affecting the social and political life 
of the nation are surely not beyond their 


capacity. : 

Tt is often said that women are not fit for 
the franchise because they are not able to per- 
form certain duties toward the State. This is 
evidently, in face of the report mentioned, a 
complete mistake. The truth seems to be that 
it is impossible to say what women cannot do. 
For there is no function of society which 

uires more the virtues of intrepidity, skill, 
and devotion than that depicted in the 
narration of the cases referred to. 

The moral I wish to draw from this is that 
it is the height of folly to prevent women from 
influencing the progress of civilisation. If men 
were wise they would grant the rights of 
citizenship to women at once, and beg them to 
assist in ameliorating the numberless evils 
which: beset the race from the cradle to the 
grave. Hygiene will never really accomplish 
much until the advice and counsel of women are 
more highly appreciated.— Yours truly, 

(Dr.) Aticg VICKERY. 


SHOULD A MARRIED WOMAN TAKE 


HER HUSBAND’S NAME? 
To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I have often wished to see 
the above question discussed in your columns. 
It has always seemed to me such an injustice 
that a woman should lose her identity on 
marriage, and be merely known as Mrs. John 
Smith, or if there should happen to be several 
brothers, their wives are always spoken of as 
Mrs. Tom, Mrs. John, Mrs. Dick, &c. I have 
often asked men if they would like to be 
called on their marriage Mr. Mary, Mr. Susan 
or Mr. Jane—of course, it sounds absurd, 
but it is only custom that causes us to lose sight 
of the absurdity of calling a woman Mrs. Tom, 
&c., &c. It must surely be a relic of the days 
when a woman was a man’s chattel, and was 
branded like all the rest of his goods with’ his 
name. I believe there is no law to compel a 
woman to take her husband’s name, and I notice 
that some women now compromise and keep 
their own name with that of their husband's. 
But this, although it is a step in the right 
direction, is not a success, since Mrs. Brown- 
Smith is practically always called Mrs. Smith, 
and thus her own name is only used in writing. 
Ishould very much like to hear the views of your 
readers on this subject. It is often said that it 
1s a small point, but these small things indicate 
the underlying thought which has led to so much 
Injustice. 

The only difficulty I see in a woman not 
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children, what are they to be called? It does 
not 3eem right that they should bear the father’s 
name only, the mother being completely ignored 
as at present. I hope that you will be able to 
throw some light on this question, for I do think 
that it is a matter that concerns all women who 
value their individuality ; and, after all, one gets 
very fond of one’s own name (novelists notwith- 
standing) and its associations, and I see no reason 
why a woman should be forced to resign it on 
marriage.— Yours, &c., INQUIRER. 


FOR WOMEN GUARDIANS. 
To the Editor of the Woman's S1cNau, 


Dear Mapam,—May I ask through your valu- 
able paper, THE Woman's SicnaL, what the 
various of Guardians are doing on 
which women are members, with regard to girls 
who come into our maternity wards. Is any- 
one made chargeable for them whilst they are 
in the workhouses? If so, who is it?—the 
father of the infant or the parents of the ie ? 
Also, if any girl or girls sent out by Gu 
to service are returned wnder 16, with their 
character blighted, what action has been taken ? 
Has it been found that the girl herself soliciting 
has thrown away the case? or has the fact that 
the father of her child has been under 21, 
equally thrown away the case? These are 
lenge that are blocking the way of the five 

omen Guardians of the Sevenoaks Board, 
from doing anything effective in this matter. 
Our minutes were referred back to us, when we 
tried to move. We shall be glad to know the 
experience of other Women Guardians.— Yours 
faithfully, 

M. P. StepHenson, P.L.G. 
V.P. Hull Branch, B.W.T.A. 

14, Chestnut Avenue, Queen’s-road, Hull. 


A MEDICAL JOKE. 


First they pumped him full of virus from some 
mediocre cow, 

Lest the smallpox might assail him, and leave 
pit marks on his brow ; 

Then one day a bulldog bit him—he was gunning 
down at Quogue— j 

And they filled his veins in Paris with an extract 
of mad dog; 

Then he caught tuberculosis, so they took him 
to Berlin, 

And injected half a gallon of bacilli into him: 

Well, his friends were all delighted at the quick- 
ness of the cure, 

Till he caught the typhoid fever, and speedy 
death was sure. 

Then the doctors with some sewage did inocu- 
late a hen, 

And injected half its gastric juice into his abdo- 
men ; : 

But as soon as he recovered, as, of course, he 
had to do, 

There came along a rattlesnake and bit his 
thumb in two. 

Once again his veins were opened to receive 
about a gill 

Of sien serpentine solution with a venom in it 
still ; 

To prepare him for a voyage in an Asiatic sea, 

New blood was pumped into him from a lep’rous 
old Chinee. 

Soon his appetite had vanished, and he could 
not eat at all, 

So the virus of dyspepsia was injected in the 


fall ; 

But his blood was so diluted by the remedies 
he’d taken 

That one day he laid him down and died, and 
never did awaken. 

With the Brown-Sequard elixir, though they 
tried resuscitation, 

He never showed a symptom of reviving anima. 
tion ; 

Yet his doctor still could save him, he persis- 
tently maintains, 

If he only could inject a little life into his veins. 


ZIMMERMAN recently stated that not one 
amateur wheeler out of a thousand knew how 
to pedal properly. Most people rush the pedal 
all round the circle instead of pressing only at 


taking her husband's name is in the case of ! certain necessary points of its revolution. 
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‘*ALICE, | CAN WALK.”’ 


“* Arice,” I shouted, “I can walk—and imme 
diately there was a stampede to get at me!" 

That, according to the South London Press, 
is how Miss Roe described the event in her life 
which has mads her the talk of New Cross. 

You do not know who Miss Roe is? Well 
you would if you lived in South London, for 
this intelligent and educated young lady, who 
lives with her father at 2, Trim-street, London, 
8.E., has been the topic of conversation there 
for months. 


“*¥ COULD GET 200 SIGNATURES,” 


Mr. Roe said, ‘if spc’ to 
abet of met - has ae dy a 
’s story: In the s of 1895 she ni 
to be ill in bed, rcsgn pcarsey Mf an 
attack of influenza. She soon became a total 
invalid; unable to walk, she was carried from 
room to room, helpless. ‘ For fifteen months,” 
she said, “I lay paralysed. Two doctors, of 
high professional standing, attended me. I was 
at sent to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, and 
lay there twenty-two weeks. Everything was 
done there that doctors could do, but I came out 
of the hospital worse than 


I went in. I 
args all hope 
of ever ge 
better. nee 
autumn it 
occurred to 
me to write to 
Dr. Williams’ 
MedicineCom 
pany, and 
on their advice 
(for they will 
tell you can- 
didly whether 
their medicine 
is likely to do 


good, or not), 


takin 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peoples I felt 

sure that every dose I took did me good. I 

pouanies to feel stronger, and was not without 
ope.” 

“*On the morning of November 30th,” 
pursued Miss Roe, ‘I had been calling to my 
sister Alice to come up and carry me down. 
Alice was so busy in the kitchen that she bade 
me wait a little. So much had I improved 
since one the Pills, that I felt emboldened 
to scramble out of bed myself. I did so, 
and what added to my joy was the feelin 
that my legs boremeup. Further euiboldacied, 
I began to walk, and I actually reached the 
bedroom door on my own feet. Overcome 
with joy, I shouted, ‘Alice, I can walk!’ 
Hearing this, and perceiving that I had got on 
to the top of the stairs alone, there was 
immediately a stampede to get to me. The 
astonishment of all of us knew no bounds. 

‘* As to my present health,’’ continued Miss 
Roe, ‘* I never felt better in my life. I am as 
active in my limbs as ever I was; I do house- 
work, and I know that my marvellous restora- 
tion to health and bodily activity is all due to 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills.”’ 

Miss Roe’s ailment supervened, as is Ria rave 
from an attack of influenza, which so debilitated 
her nerves and impoverished her blood that 
she became a paralytic. Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills, which cured her, as above related 
in her own words, effect their good work 
through their tonic effect on the nerves and by 
enriching and building up the blood. Thus 
nervous disorders, such as neuralgia, sciatica, St. 
Vitus’ Dance, paralysis and locomotor ataxy, and 
disorders arising from an unhealthy condition of 
the blood, such as rheumatism, scrofula, rickets, 
anwmia, ladies’ ailments, \c., yield to their 
influence in the most remarkable manner. It 
is important to reject imitations, sometimes 
offered by tradesmen, as only Dr. Williams’ own 
Pills do the work; they are genuine if they 
bear the full name thus—‘ Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People: but in case of doubt 
will be sent, post free (one box 2s. 9d., six boxes 
13s. 9d.), by Dr. Williams’ Medicine Company, 
46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C. They are 


! worth trying, if you need a tonic. 


‘ Nt Bien and ames 
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one interested in ‘Moraib Matters should read 


Zhe wuRsING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWIOK. 
Published every Saturday Price One Penny-.- 


ee PPPS 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articies by weli- known. Memjas! Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 
Ck - | * ~-tcagcnal Rs 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.c. 


§.DEVONHEALTHsHOLIDAY 


JE tzniely, recommended to, ll a Bess Larrea 


healthful change. It is oneof the spots in the county, =} 
r “has all the comfort and charm of a eatlenai's coun 
home.” . <Besutiful private grounds, lewn retmls. diag se 
aspect, with Teign Valley and 


To omer lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest Seation 53 miles. 


, suede, 2/11, 8/6, 8/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


"ONE, OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
/ @LIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTHER BATHS. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
_ SPECIALIZY: ABDOMINAL CORSET 


“One of the most .popular Corsetitres of the 
t day is Miss Sapizs, of 211, Oxford Street. 

he loosen y studies the peculiarities of each 
individual , but is tie successfal with 
ladies who are ‘inclined to be “stout.” —Sunday 


, For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


a oo. 3. SGARPaANTSaH, 
BISHOPS TRIGNTON, near THIGNMOUTH. 


NEW PUBLIOATIONS. JUST ‘PUBLISHED. Times, May 8rd, 1896. 
A BOOK FOR LADIES DISEASES OF CHILDREN.| 211, OXFORD STREET, 
: : le 
The information contained in this book ought to be known By DR. ALICE VICKERY. | ** Please of your ‘ Kals Knickers, at 35. 11d. boo 

by every Married Women, and it will not harm the un- ; Toane forward another pale Oty has worn splendidly *—J. M., Bow, 
inarried to read. Ho book is wultten which gout Price 1\- "Xindly end pale of 3 a, seqg,Kolcer, 1 rag 
thoroughly into matters to women. Some ae weil! “ Ped 
wncy think too tanch is told; such can soarcely be the case,| HENRY RENSHAW, 856, Strand, Pe eG ae 
for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
ohn The book can be had in envelope from Da. Azzwmod, 


‘Kals.’ 


“ They are exceedingly neat and comfortable, I must say they could 
not be improved upon.”—A. B. J., LONDON, E.C., April 26, 1897. 


“ Very much pleased with the fit, which is certainly remarkably good. 
-H. D., READING, May 1, 1897. 


Box &, Spanish Place, Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
revurn for # Postal Order for 1s. 24. 


See eee ee 
. Ethics of 

ge. 
KAREZZ Marria 

A bold, brave book, teaching ideal marriage, sent of the 
unborn child, a designed and controlled maternity. 

Union Sicuan: Thousands of women have blessed 
Dr. for Toxo1ocy, thousands of men and women 
will bless her for Kanezza. Price 4/6 net., post free. 

L. N. FOWLER & 66., Publishers, 7, Imperial Arcade, 
Ludgate Circus, London, E.C, 


Hundreds o Testimonials, similar to these, may 
be seen at McCALLUM & CO.'S, 17, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth. Sample pair of ‘ Kals, in Navy Blue, 
or Fawn, 8/14, post free (state size, corset worn and 
your height). Better qualities also made. List free 


__ OEE Ee . | . 
é apres MY Ts, i D,(oosrON eelarenaes [HE Ys aie eae Viotm Sreine is our 2W 
i ee rae eaten! cron vale oe tone. ni Cees aim awa peered peal peaket 'ost 


5 ROBERT STREET, GROSVENOR 8Q., LONDON, W., |. 
‘Where also apply for Consultation Appointments. 


free for 5s. Postal Y One retail value 9s. Harcourt & C«, 15, 
Cathal aeenents Dresden, Saxony. 


“THE WOMAN’S SIGNAL.” 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman’s Work and Interests in the Home and in The Wider World. Price One Penny, every Threday 
Newsagents and Bookstalls (to cag © 
The" WOMAN'S SIGNAL” is sent direct from the office, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C., post paid, for three monthe from 
any aa to any address at home or abroad, for 1s. 8d., for six months for 38. 3d., or for one Year for S 6d. 
ie 


SUBSCRIPTION NWOTICE. 


Subscribers who desire ““THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL” by post from the Office should forward name and address with Postal Note for the amount: 


as stated above, addressed :— “ 
To the toes WOMAN'S SICNAL,” 
0, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, Loadon, W.C. 
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